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Organizer 
Beaten in 
2nd Attack 


By Gene Zack 


Federal investigations have 
been ordered in the second case 
& in two weeks in which represent- 
atives of AFL-CIO unions were 
viciously beaten. while conduct- 
ing union business in North 
Carolina. 

Latest victim is Boyd E. Pay- 
ton, vice-president and regional 
director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, who was sav- 
Memagely attacked Feb. 24 in Hender- 
mason, N.C. He sustained severe head 
Mee wounds when a gang of thugs in- 
vaded his motel room and beat him 
with a bottle. 

Investigating are the Justice 
Dept. and the staff of the McClel- 
Jan special Senate committee, which 
are simultaneously continuing 
probes into the Feb. 11 assault on 
Hosiery Workers’ Organizer Rob- 
ert D. Beame in Franklin, N.C. 
In a strikingly similar case, Beame 
was attacked in his motel room by 
a mob, then forced out of town and 
over the state line into Georgia. 
The attack on Payton came 
against the backdrop of a 14-week- 
old strike of 1,200 TWUA mem- 
bers against Harriet - Henderson 
Cotton Mills. Shortly after the beat- 
ing, violence flared on the picket 
lines where a detachment of the 
North Carolina Highway Patrol 
as on hand as_strike-breakers 
started entering the plant as part of 
a management-sponsored “back- 
to-work” movement. 

It occurred just one week after 
Payton wired Committee Chair- 
man John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
asking for an investigation of the 
labor climate in North Carolina. 

In the telegram, Payton said 
highway patrolmen .were brought 
into Henderson “at the beck and 
call of a cotton mill president who 


HEARTY WELCOME to AFL-CIO Executive Council holding 
its mid-winter session in San Juan was extended by Puerto Rico’s 
Gov. Luis Munoz Marin, right, shown here with Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler. 


AFL-CIO Tells Congress: 


(Continued on Page 710) ; 


Labor Relations Board elections 


35-Hour Week Can 
Ease Jobless Plight 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has called 


on Congress to take “immediate 


steps” to amend the wage-hour 


act “to provide for a 35-hour week and a 7-hour day” to meet the 
serious and continuing unemployment problem. 


Such legislation, said the council, 


“is the most effective and 


practical way to facilitate the adop-® 
tion of a universal reduction in the 
workweek.” 


The statement called also for the 
Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress to keep the workweek prob- 
lem under observation and make 
recommendations concerning “fur- 


ma Million New Members 
aWon.by United Labor 


San Juan, P. R.—More than 1 million members have come into 
AFL-CIO unions during the past three years, Organization Dir. 
John Livingston told a press conference here. 

Since January 1956, AFL-CIO unions have won 7,344 National 


involving 730,569 workers. 


Same Adding railroad and airline or-® 


ganizing, plus new members who 
Mave joined unions in jurisdictions 
mot subject to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
ivingston said, the total came to 
more than one million. - 

He reported also’that the Ameri- 
an Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
Ts now has a total membership of 
78,400, or a growing majority of 
me 130,000 members who made 
Mp the expelled Bakery & Confec- 
ionery Workers. 


Despite unfriendly publicity 


arising from McClellan Commit- 
tee hearings, Livingston said, 
AFL-CIO field offices today have 
more requests for organizing as- 
sistance than at any time since 
The Dept. of Organization, he 
reported, is sponsoring a series of 
organizing conferences through the 
country to help state and city 
bodies as a follow-up to the success- 
ful national organizing conference 
held recently in Washington, | 


ther reduction” in light of the ac- 
celerated rate of technological and 
| scientific progress. 

The need for a short work- 
week, Meany. told a press con- 
ference, has been driven home in 
the last year as the evidence has 
mounted of sharply increasing 
production with fewer workers. 

AFL-CIO unions, he said, will 
continue ‘their historic bargaining 
for shorter hours, noting that a 
less-than-40-hour week is prevalent 
in many organized industries. The 
council approach, he stressed, is a 

(Continued on Page 4) 


‘Meany, Kennedy to 
Talk on ABC Radio 


AFL-CIO. Pres. George 
Maeny and Sen. John F, Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.) will -be fea- 
tured speakers at the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Dept.’s 
legislative ~conference which 
opens Mar. 2 in Washington. 

The Meany and Kennedy 
speeches will be rebroadcast 
over the nationwide radio 
network of the American 
Broadcasting Co. at 7:15 
P.M., EST, Mar. 2. 


as By Saol 
and econonric stagnation. 


be based on: 


workers.” 


provide economic growth. (Story 


Resources — 
a care 
“Lists T op Priorities 
To End Stagna tion 


Miller 


San Juan, P. R.—The trade union movement will throw its full 
resources into an all-out campaign against chroni¢ unemployment 


‘That was the major theme that emerged from the. mid-winter 
meeting of the federation’s Executive Council. The campaign will 


e A major, large-scale conference to be’ held in Washington this 
spring to “dramatize the desperate plight of millions of unemployed 
(See text of resolution, Page 4.) 
e@ A sweeping legislative program with top priorities given to es- 
tablishment of a 35-hour week, 7-hour day; an increase in the mini- 
mum wage and extension of its coverage; improved unemployment 
compensation benefits; and a score of other measures designed to 


— 


this page.) 


e A collective bargaining program by AFL-CIO affiliates geared 
to substantial wage increases to —e badly-needed consumer pur- 


chasing power. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in announcing the Washington con- 
ference keyed to the theme “End 
Unemployment — Meet America’s 
Human Needs,” summarized the 
council meeting as “one of the best 
we've had in a long time.” , 

He told reporters that the 
council had given more thorough 
study to economic problems fac- 
‘ing the nation than ever before 

because “we’re in trouble, the 
country’s in trouble.” 

The federation president had 
warned.during the meeting that the 
Administration’s economic. policies 
may lead to “permanent unemploy- 
ment” of 5 to 6 million people. 
Told that Labor Sec, James. P. 
Mitchell had predicted unemploy- 
ment of below 3 million by the end 
of the year, Meany replied that 
Mitchell was “talking through his 
hat.” 

Reuther Heads Committee 


The Washington conference will 
be handled by a special four-man 
committee with AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther as chair- 
man. Other members are Vice 
Presidents George M. Harrison, 
Al J. Hayes and Joseph A. Beirne. 

Meany told reporters the confer- 
ence would be as large as possible, 
depending on the facilities avail- 
able. Tentative plans are to use 
the National Guard Armory in the 
capital. 4 

The council sintaeinnl setting 
, up the conference declared it was 
designed to dramatize the plight 
of the jobless and “to petition the 
President and Congress to take 
immediate, effective steps to get 
America back to wor 

In addition to spotlighting the 


Free World 
Must Act to 
Save Berlin 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL- 


| CIO Executive Council called on 


the free world to adopt a six- 
point program to “save Berlin’s 
freedom,” including a United Na- 
tidns-supervised plebescite, UN 
supervision of communications 
between West Berlin and West 
Germany, and a special session of 
the UN General Assembly if 
negotiations on Germany fail. 

The council charged that the 
“Soviet aims to destroy Berlin as 
a symbol of freedom” and the 
future of the entire German people 
is bound up with the fate of West 
Berlin. 

Hailing the unequivocal rejec- 
tion of Soviet demands by the 
free world, the council termed 
the Russian proposal for.a so- 
called German confederation “a 
crude maneuver for isolating the 
German people, depriving them 
of Allied support and putting 
them at the mercy of the Soviet 
warlords.” 

The council proposed the fol- 
lowing six-point program to save 
Berlin: and world peace: 
~1—Take the initiative in propos- 
ing the resumption .of negotiations 
with the USSR on German reuni- 
fication. i 

2—Reaffirm .adherence to the 


» (Continued on Page 3) 


St..Louis—Newspaper Guild 


proposal, submitted two days after 
the strike closed the paper Feb. 21, 
without studying it for a week. 

Leaders of Local 47 of the Guild 
said the proposal was a simplified 
one, dealing only in basic principles 
and involving little additional cost 
to management, which would re- 
quire no such lengthy study, if the 
company really were desirous of 
settling the strike. 

All other unions in the plant wéte 


j honoring the Guild’s picket line. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


St. Louis Guild Strikes 
For Pension Rights 


members here settled down de- 


|terminedly for a long strike, if necessary, to win a secure Met 
plan from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, owned by S. 
house, New York chain newspaper operator. 

- Prospect of a long strike was indicated by a refusal of manage- 


. New- 


ment to comment on a new Guild®— 


The company’ 'S present pen- 
sion policy is to bargain individ- 
ually with each employe of re- 
tirement age on the size of his 
or her pension. The Guild says ~ 
that many fear to seek the aid 
or advice of their union for fear 
the company might be irritated 
and cut their pension. 

_The Guild insists on a signed 
pension agreement with a definite 
understanding how the pensions 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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AFL-CIO: NEWS, WASHINGTON, D.-C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1959 
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health and welfare program. 


Workers Pres. Karl F. Feller, 
Reuther, Clothing Workers Pres. 


Jiminez. Dias of the striking local. 
Council Members Join 
Puerto Rican Pickets 


Canovanos, P. R.—Five members of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council walked the picket line outside the plant of the Technicast 
Manufacturing Co. in this little Puerto Rican town to show labor 
solidarity with Local 494 of the Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers on strike since last Nov. 


FIVE AFL-CIO VICE PRESIDENTS take part in a strike rally 
at Canovanas, P. R.,. where members of Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers Local 494 have. been,on strike since Oct. 9 follow- 
ing company rejection of contract demands. Shown as they sang 
ew “Solidarity Forever” are (left to right): IUE Pres. James B. Carey, 
~ ‘Teste Workers Executive Council Chairman Emil Rieve, Brewery 


Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Jacob S. Potofsky, and Pres. Jose 


Je 


Singing labor songs and carrying‘ 
picket signs, they marched with 50 
or 60 members of the striking local 
and supporters from other AFL- 
CIO unions. 

The marchers included Auto 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther; | 
IUE Pres., James B. Carey; 
Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob 


' Potofsky; Emil Rieve, chairman 


of the board of the Textile Work- 
ers; and Pres. Kari Feller of the 
Brewery Workers. Mrs. May 
Reuther also walked i in the picket 
line. 

The Technicast strike began when 
Local 494 was unable to negotiate 
an agreement with the company, a 
subsidiary of Prescolite Manufac- 
turing Corp. whose, headquarters 
aré in Berkeley, Calif. The com- 
pany manufactures electric light 
fixtures and is ore of the new in- 
dustries brought to Puerto Rico with 
tax exemption as an inducement. 

Local 494 won a representation 
election last October and asked for 
a contract calling for higher wages, 
union security, seniority and a 
In- 
stead, it charges, it got a run- 
around and no contract. 


ACWA Charters Ist 


Local in Puerto Rico 


San Juan, P. R.—The Clothing Workers have chartered the 
union’s first unit in Puerto Rico with the creation of Local 759 
covering 800 workers in six plants in the men’s apparel industry. 

ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, presenting the charter at a meet- 


ing of the new local, said the 
Puerto Rico, that “through the 
far-sighted policies and programs 
of its leaders, and the energy and 
willingness of its people, the eco- 
nomic and social conditions will 
steadily improve.” 

He pledged the “utmost ef- 
forts” of the union “to’the bet- 
terment of life for the people of 
Puerto Rico,” and improvement 
of the wages and working con- 
ditions of the workers in the 
men’s garment industry. 

The union has worked hard in 
two areas, he said, raising mini- 
mum wages through legislation and 
organization of the new factories 
on the island. He noted that “sub- 
stanital benefits” had been won for 
the workers by the ACWA, includ- 
ing employer-financed health and 


| The strikers have set up a tent 
headquarters across the road from 
the one-story plant, established a 
soup kitchen and have kept the 
plant picketed for more than three 
months. 

Most of them were on hand 
in a solid, singing picket line 
when the Executive Council 
“members came to participate in 
their dethonstration before the 
closed and silent factory. 


‘Later, the council members were 
guests of the strikers for lunch. 
They ate a rice and red kidney bean 
dish, with red peppers, cooked in 
cast-iron pots over an open fire: 


lent” much to the delight of Local 
494’s chef, who is normally a 
checker in the struck plant. 


Framed against a background 
of Puerto Rico’s magnificent moun- 
tains, Carey mounted a rickety 
wooden table and introduced his 
fellow pickets. Reuther made the 
final speech, relating the small be- 
ginnings of his own Auto Workers 
and promising labor support and 
encouragement for the striking [UE 
local. 


union has faith in the future of 


welfare benefit plans, “a long un- 
filled need of workers on the is- 
land.” oe 

Potofsky also spoke at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, presenting 
on behalf of the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation a check for $1,000 for 
the seventh consecutive year to the 
university Labor Relations Insti- 
tute’s scholarship fund. The foun- 
dation also made a special grant of 
$500 to the institute's library for a 
Sidney Hillman collection of labor 
‘books. 

The ACWA president said that 
by training labor leaders and Point 
Four students from all over Latin 
America the institute “is helping 
to strengthen the cause of free la- 
bor throughout the western hemi- 


They pronounced the meal “excel-| 


Power Plant Speedup ‘Urged: 


Council’has declared. 


§) Council Emphasizes Safety 
In Peacetime Use of Areas | 


San Juan, P. R.—The nation’s development of peaceful uses of atomic must “go hand-in-hand 
with, and not at the expense of, safety of workers and the general public,” the AFL-CIO Executive 
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In a strongly-worded statement at its mid-winter session here, the council emphatically opposed _ 
what it termed a concerted effort to take control of atomic radiation hazards out of the hands of the 


federal government and make it a 
state, responsibility. . 

In a companion statement on 
atomic power development, the 


atomic power plants into operation 
has been “disappointingly slow,” 
declaring that the construction pro- 
gram “should and can be sharply 
accelerated . . . to meef American 
responsibilities of international 
leadership.” 

On _ radiation hazards, the 
—council said abandonment of re- 
sponsibility to the states would 
“inevitably breed a multivlicity 
of radiation regulations with re- 
sulting conflict, duplication and 
perilous departure from sound 
standards.” 


In the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation, the statement noted, 
where the states have had full re- 
sponsibility “they have shied away 
from needed action” on revision of 
compensation laws to take account 
of the need for radiation protec- 
tion. 

“The record of continued inac- 
tion by the states,” the council con- 
tinued, “has made it evident that 
the only means of gaining neces- 


Dictatorships 
‘Off Limits’ 
To Free Labor 


San Juan, P. R.—Strong opposi- 
tion to the idea of free labor send- 
ing delegations to Communist, 
fascist or other totalitarian coun- 
tries was strongly voiced by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council in its 
session here. 


The council assailed the “myth 
that the Soviet Union is a workers’ 
state” and cited'the complete domi- 
nation of Soviet unions by the 
Communist party. 


Short of using military force, 
the council declared, “the ma- 
jor weapon of the Communists 
in their campaign against the 
free West is the subversion of 
trade unions and other organiza- 
tions of workers.” 


Communist leaders, said the 
statement “are renewing efforts to 
win moral respectability for their 
regime and to mislead: the workers 
of the free world into accepting 
these state company unions as bona 
fide organizations of workers.” 

It reiterated opposition to send- 
ing free labor delegations to any 
country “which prohibits free trade 
unions, outlaws all free trade union 
activities and penalizes workers for 
advocating free trade unionism.” 


URW Announces 
Bargaining Dates 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Work- 
ers have announced a schedule for 
negotiations with the industry’s Big 
Four companies on contract re- 
openers affecting °),000 workers. 

Bargaining with the U.S. Rubber 
Co. opens in New York on Mar. 3. 
On Mar. 10 at Cleveland, separate 
URW negotiating teams will meet 
with Goodyear and Firestone. On 
the same day, at Canton; O., nego- 


Goodrich Co. 

URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster 
said company-wide working agree- 
ments, supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits and pension, sever- 
ance pay and insurance agreements 


sphere.” 


council said progress on getting | 


tiations will begin with the B. F.. 


The AFL-CIO has called 
on Congress for prompt ac- 
tion on an accelerated pro- 
gram of federal construction 
of atomic power plants. 

The need fer such action 
was outlined by Legislative 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller in 
testimony before the joint 
House-Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The Executive Council, at 
its meeting in Puerto Rico, 
called for government initia- 
tive to replace the five-year- 
old policy of the Eisenhower 
Administration of leaving 
atomic plant construction 
wholly up to private industry. 


sary compensation protection for| 


the nation’s radiation workers is 
through federal legislation.” 
Decrying the absence of a pro- 
gram for constructing atomic power 
plants, the AFL-CIO leaders said 
that since amendment of the 
Atomic Energy Act in 1954 to al- 
low private activity in that field, the 
Eisenhower Administration “has 


put the initiative for atomic plant 


Board to provide representation 


the federation charged here have 
the people. 

The so-called “independence” of 
the FRB is independence from the 
needs of the American people, the 
Executive Council declared in a 
resolution, and “a masked effort 
to insure a self-centered bankers’ 
approach to interest rates and 
monetary policy.” 


The council urged wider rép- 
resentation on the regional banks 
and on the Federal Open Market 
Committee with its “enormous 
power” as well as on the advisory 
council to the parent board. 


In addition it called for regular 
meetings between FRB governors 
and a “representative group of la- 
bor officials.” 

Instead of helping cause reces- 
sions, as in the two of the last six 
years, through the use of mone- 
tary policy leading to high interest 
rates, the board’s decisions, said 
the council, should be “coordinated 
with other government decisions 
designed to accomplish the central 
objective of the American econ- 
omy—maximum employment, prd- 
duction and purchasing power.” 


Free Trade Unions Gain, 
Reds Lose Out in Italy 


Rome—tThe Italian Confedera- 
tion of Labor Unions (CISL), an 
affiliate of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, gained 
120,000 members during 1958 
largely at the expense of Com- 
munist-controlled unions in the 
General Confederation of Italian 
Workers (CGIL). 


The CGIL has admitted to a sul 


will be open for negotiations. 


of 400,000 members in the same 
period. ‘ 


vanes construction wholly up-to indus- 
“a try.” 

U.S. Urged to Build “Industry,” the statement con- - 

Atomic Power Plants tinued, “has not done the needed 


job. And it was neither realistic 
or fair to assume it would, con- 
sidering the technical obstacles 
and accompanying cost burdens. 
. . - Moreover, much of private 
industry has been interested pri- 
marily, not in rapid development 
of atomic power, but simply in 
keeping the government out’ of 
the power field.” 
The council declared that “the 
government policy of ‘let’s wait 


it’? should now be buried.” In its 
place, the government should al- 
low and encourage private indus- 
trial activity while carrying cn its 
own program of developing sev- 
eral types of atomic plants. 

In a third statement—this one 
dealing with the international as- 
‘pects of peaceful atomic develop- 
ment—the council urged aid for 


continued ‘assistance for Euratom, 


velopment program of six Western 
European nations; and the adop- 
tion by the Intl. Labor Organiza- 
tion of an international convention 
on protection of workers against 
radiation hazards. 


Labor, Consumer 
Role Urged on FRB 

San Juan, P. R.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has called: 
for basic revision of the advisory council to the Federal Reserve 


for labor, consumers and small 


business and to curb the board’s disastrous monetary policies, which 


benefited bankers and victimized 


Nothing Fair 
About Laws on 
‘Fair’ Trade 


San Juan, P.R.—Blanket price 
protection at the expense of the 
consumer is not the answer to the 


complex problems facing small 


business, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council declared in announcing its 
opposition to a federal “resale price 
maintenance” law. 

The council warned against a 
House bill—HR 1253—designed to 
bolster nearly defunct state “fair 
trade laws,” which would allow 
manufacturers to fix the retail 
prices of trade-marked products 
and bring suit in federal or state 
courts against retailers selling be- 
low the set figure. 

Retailers now selling trade- 
marked goods at below the manu- 
facturer’s “list” price will be “com- 
pelled to raise these prices any- 
where from 10 to 40 percent,” the 
council said, if the manufacturer 
chooses to invoke the law. 

Noting that not one consum- 
ers’ organization or federal agen- 
cy involved in this area has sup- 
ported the legislation, the coun- 
cil said that even at its best this 
type of pricing legislation is of 
doubtful value to the typical 
small businessman. 

“The AFL-CIO favors every con- 
structive aid to the preservation of 
small business enabling it to offer 
genuine competition to large enter- 
prises,” the council said, 
lieves that blanket price protection, 
at the expense of the consumer, is 
no answer.” 


and see if private industry will do | 


the Intl. Atomic Energy Agency; 


the cooperative atomic power de- © 


“but be- © 
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AFL-CIO Boe sb WARENCTON D. sae SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, a, 


Labor 


Mobilizes to Ea 


Supports Measure to — 
Spur Nation’s Growth 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nation’s economic woes, and adopt- 
ing a series of statements on domes- 
tic and forree policy issues, the 
council: ~ . 

e@ Voted a special assessment of 
1 cent a member per month for the 
next six months to create a special 
fund to be used for emérgency 
problems, organizing, contributions 
and other. federation programs. 
Meany said the assessment wi 
bring in about $750,000 for the 

six-month period. 

e Authorized. the ‘federation’ s 
executive officers—Meany and Sec. - 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler—to 
issue a Charter for a federal labor 
union in Puerto Rico to organize 
truck drivers and warehousemen. 

An organizing drive by the AFL- 
CIO - expelled, corruption - ridden 
Teamsters on the island has failed, 
Meany noted, despite attempts to 
intimidate workers, businessmen 
and government officials. He said, 
in reply to a question, that the fed- 
eration will spend whatever’s neces- 
sary to set up the local. The island 
has a potential 10,000 workers who 
would be eligible for membership 
in the FLU. 

e@ Adopted unanimously with 
one abstention a motion to table a 
letter from AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president 
of the Carpenters, answering que- 
ries posed by the council on his 
appearance before -congressional 
committees until such time as he 
appears to explain its contents. 
Hutcheson’s letter said his activities 
did not involve union funds or im- 
proper payments of union money 
and that the union intended to com- 
ply with the federation’s Ethical 
Practices Codes. (See story, Page 


8.) z 
Meany told reporters that he will 

try to resolve the differences in re- 

ports from a two-man council sub- 


-committee on a dispute involving 


the Steelworkers and the AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Dept. and report back 
to the next council meeting. The 
reports were filed by Vice Presi- 
dents Beirne and Joseph D. Keenan. 

He is studying also charges filed 
by a former officer of the Packing- 
house Workers and rebuttal evi- 
dence from the president of the 
union, Ralph Helstein, on alleged 
Communist infiltration and will re- 
port at a later council meeting. 

The council adopted the rec- 
ommendation of its Community 
Services Committee to present 
the Murray-Green award for out- 
standing service to the nation to 
former Pres. Harry S. Truman. 

It also voted to contribute 
$10,000 to the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor, organ- 
ized to combat the abject poverty 
of 2 million hired farm workers. 

In calling for Congress to take 
“immediate steps” to amend the. 
wage-hour act to provide for a 
35-hour week and a 7-hour day, 
the council declared such legisla- 
tion “is the most effective and prac- 
tical way to facilitate the adoption 
of a universal reduction in the 
workweek.” 

AFL-CIO unions, said Meany, 
will continue their historic bargain- 
ing for shorter hours. Less than 
40 hours a week is prevalent in 
many organized industries, he said. 
The council approach, he stressed, 
i a legislative approach insofar as 

hour provision of the wage- 
hour act has not been changed 
tince its enactment 21 years ago. 

Inflation Not Real Problem 

In a statement on growth in the 
American economy, the council 
warned that the major economic 
Problem of 1959 is not inflation but 
achieving full employment and full 
Production. Balancing consump- 
tion and purchasing power with in- 


dustrial capacity will do more to 
stabilize prices and avoid inflation 
“than the very questionable and 
even dangerous steps being ad- 
vanced by this Administration,” it 
said. 

The council also adopted policy 
statements in domestic areas which: 

@ Gave general support for the 
Douglas - Javits - Humphrey - Case 
civil rights bill as the “clearest and 
timeliest of the major proposals” 
peoeure Congress. Meany told a 
press conference in addition that 
a top-level meeting between AFL- 
CIO leaders and officials of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People will be held 
in Washington soon to clear up mis- 
understandings over handling of 
discrimination cases. (See story, 
Page 8.) 

@ Called on the federal govern- 
‘ment to take primary responsibility 
for the country’s natural resources 
and adopted a_ 10-point program 
(to assure America’s future develop- 
ment. (See story, Page 4.) 

@ Urged creation of a national 
commission to investigate and an- 
alyze the price structure in light of 
the “naked prejudice” exhibited in 


rising prices on organized labor. 
(See story, Page 8.) 

“@ Called for basic revision of 
Federal Reserve Board advisory 
groups to provide representation 
for labor, consumers and small 
business and to curb the policies 
which have benefited bankers and 
victimized the people. (See story, 
Page 2.) 

@ Approved the legislative pro- 
gram of the Government Employes 
Council with special emphasis on 
a drive by the council’s 24 unions 
for an adequate health insurance 
program for government workers. 
(See story, Page 4.) 

@ Voiced opposition to a fed- 
eral so-called fair trade law which 
would provide blanket price pro- 
tection at the expense of the con- 
sumer without aiding small busi+ 
ness. 

In the foreign affairs area the 
council adopted these positions: 

@ Called on the free world to 
adopt a six-point program: to 
“save Berlin’s freedom,” includ- 
ing a UN-supervised plebescite 
and UN supervision of communi- 
cations between West Berlin and 
West Germany. (See story, Page 
1.) 

@ Voiced strong opposition to 
the idea of free labor sending dele- 
gations to communist, fascist or 
other totalitarian countries. (See 
story, Page 2.) 

@ Condemned the brutal “totali- 
tarian oppression” carried on by 
Franco in Spain and warned it 
may jeoparidze future U.S. aid. 
(Story this page.) 

@ Pledged aid in the develop- 
ment of a strong African trade un- 
ion movement and called for ex- 
panded activities by the Intl: Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
throughout the continent. (Story 
this page.) 

@ Called for collective action to 
restore freedom and human rights 
in the Dominican Republic in light 
of the “wave of democratic re- 
surgence in Latin America,” and 
called on the U.S. to bar admission 
to former dictators from Latin 
America seeking asylum here. 
(Story this page.) 

@ Asked promotion and ex- 
pansion of fair labor. standards 
around the world based on decent 
wages and working conditions by 
the adoption of such standards 
in trade agreements, (See story, 
Page 4.) 

The next Executive Council 
meeting will be held in Washington 


starting May 18, 


an attempt to place the blame for. 


as 


e Jobl 


PROBLEMS OF WORKERS in Puerto Rico were given special consideration by AFL-CIO Execu- 


tive Council during its mid-winter session. 


Here, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Vice Pres. 


Joseph D. Keenan are- shown conferring with Most Rev. James P. Davis, Roman Catholic bishop 
of San Juan, at a reception which the bishop gave for the council and staff members. 


‘Brutal Program’ in 
Spain Condemned 


San Juan, P.R.—American 
labor condemned the “brutal 
program of totalitarian op- 
pression” carried on by the 
Franco dictatorship in Spain 
and called on the U.S. to 
make known to Franco that 
continued terror will build op- 
position to continued U.S. 
economic aid. 

The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council hailed the “heroic 
struggle for freedom” de- 
spite Franco’s repression and 
warned that the dictatorship 
is reaching a climax of dis- 
content and resistance. 


Council Vows 
Aid in African 


Union Building 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL-CIO 
pledged its aid in supplying the 
personnel “capable of -assisting in 
the development of strong African 
trade unions” and in the promotion 
of free world labor policies and 
programs throughout the continent. 

The _ federation’s Executive 
Council called on the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
greatly to expand its activities in 
Africa and through the govern- 
ments Of its affiliated members to 
press for the end of colonialism on 
the continent. 

‘The council also called on the 
U.S. government to use every 
effort to persuade “our European 
allies” that achievement of in- 
dependence in the African couu- 
tries is essential to the survival 
of the free world. 

It urged the U.S.-to recognize 
these new states “speedily.” 

In a separate statement the coun- 
cil strongly condemned the “apar- 
theid policy of the South African 
government and particularly its op- 
pressive attitude towards non-white 
labor.” 


Democratic 


Gains in 


Latin America Hailed 


San Juan, P. R.—The USS. la- 
bor movement hailed the “wave 
of democratic resurgence” in 
Latin America and called for col- 
lective action “to restore free- 
dom and human rights in the Do- 
minican Republic as well as in 
the few other American countries 
still under the yoke of a military, 
fascist dictatorship.” 


The Executive Council in its 


meeting here cited democratic vic- 
tories in Argentina, Peru, Hon- 
duras, Colombia and Venezuela, 
the overthrow of the Batista regime 
in Cuba and the rising popular 
pressure evident in dictator-ridden 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


The council called on the U.S. 
government to refuse to admit for- 
mer dictators such as the ousted 
Presidents Batista of Cuba and 
Peron of Argentina and their top 
collaborators if they should seek 
entry and to review the status of 
those previously admitted, such as 
Jimenez of Venezuela. 


The statement also urged the 
U.S. to cooperate with governments 
of “friendly democratic republics” 
in their efforts to recover proper- 
ties and money “stolen from the 
public treasury and sent or brought 
to the U.S. by former Latin Ameri- 
can dictators, their’ supporters or 
their agents.” 

The council extended “its best 
wishes” to the Cuban people on 
their efforts to rebuild a democ- 
racy and offered “neighborly co- 
operation” to the Cuban labor 
movement in “whatever effort 
might be required to maintain 
it truly democratic, free and in- 
dependent.” 

The council urged the Organiza- 
tion of American States to isolate 
diplomatically the Dominican Re- 


public as well as the other remain- 
ing dictatorships, adding that the 
time has come to restore freedom 
and human rights in these coun- 
tries. 


It urged the U.S. to “take the 
lead” in such action and thus dem- 
onstrate to the people of Latin 
America “our sincerity” in promot- 
ing freedom and democracy. 

Helping to promote that democ- 
racy, the Council said, should be 


lishment of an inter-American de- 
velopment loan bank, expanded 
technical assistance, cooperation in 
stabilizing trade of key raw com- 
modities and encouraging regional 
common markets. 


Free World 
Must Act to 
Save Berlin 


(Continued from Page 1) 
1955 Geneva Summit Conference 
agreement which tied European 
security to German reunification 
through free elections. 

3—Hold a free and democratic 
plebiscite, under UN supervision, 
to enable the German people them- 
selves to choose freely between the 
western plan for reunification in 
freedom and Moscow’s plan for so- 
called German confederation. 

4—Take all measures necessary 
for maintaining free access to West 
Berlin and the uninterrupted flow 
of supplies for the Allied forces 
and the well-being of its people. 

5—Place air, rail and waterways 
communications between West Ber- 


supervision, pending the settlement 
of the German question as a whole. 

6—Call a special session of the 
UN General Assembly to consider 


the German problem should the re- 


U.S. government support for estab- — 


lin and -West Germany under UN — 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. c., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1959 


Call for Jobless Conference 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council adopted at its 
San Juan, P. R., meeting the following resolution 
on a mass conference in Washington on “End Un- 
employment—Meet America’s Human Needs”: 

In statements adopted at the mid-winter meeting 
of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, we ex- 
pressed deep concern over America’s continuing 
recession, over the elimination of. millions of jobs, 
over the great social and human needs which con- 
tinue to be unfilled. We decry the failure of our 
economy to expand and thus provide the jébs our 
people seek and the level of production which can 
meet the vital needs of our people. 

There is no excuse and no need for poverty in 
America today. We have the manpower, the tools 


and the industrial know-how to wipe out every last . 


vestige of poverty and economic hardship in this, 
the wealthiest nation of the world. 

Why, then, do we continue having millions un- 
employed? And why do we permit the unemployed 
insurance systém to deteriorate so that the jobless 
have to seek public assistance and surplus foods to 
make ends meet? 2 

Why do we let our older persons reach retirement 
. age without any real assurance of a secure retire- 
ment, and without health protection? 

Why do we allow millions of our wage earners 
to remain outside the protection of the federal mini- 
mum wage law, and keep the minimum wage below 
realistic standards. ‘ 


Why do we do so little to provide decent, housing 
for millions of our families still living in slums and 
decaying urban centers? Why do we permit scores 
of our once happy and: prosperous ‘communities to 
become ghost towns, “depressed areas”? = 


Why do we fail to take bold, imaginative action to 
meet the terrifying school crisis?. Why do we let 
our workers on the farms suffer intolerably bad con- 
ditions while the big corporation farmers prosper? 


These are among the questions being asked by 
all Americans concerned with human welfare. And, 
let us never forget, these are also the questions 
being asked all over the world—on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. As we act to meet America’s 
social needs, we will strengthen ourselves both ma- 
terially and spiritually for the continuing struggle 
with ‘world communism. . ; 

The labor movement must constantly raise these 
questions. And it must work to get constructive 
answers to these questions. In order to help focus 
national attention on these and other questions, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council has created a special 
committee to develop plans for the calling of a mass 
conference in Washington, D. C., to effectively 
dramatize tfie desperate plight of millions of unem- 
ployed workers and their families and to petition 
the President and Congress to take immediate, effec- 
tive steps to. get America back to work. 


10-Point Development Program 


For Natural Resources Proposed 


San Juan, P. R.—The federal government has a primary responsibility for the country’s natural 
resources, the Executive Council declared in adopting a 10-point program to assure America’s future 


needs. 7 


Natural resources development, said the council, is “indispensable to the attainment of the goals 


of the employment act.” 


It set out the following program:¢ 


@ Vigorous reaffirmation of the 
federal government as “principal 
steward of the nation’s resources.” 
Present Administration policy has 
played into the hands of “selfish 
interests totally opposed to the con- 
cept of conservation.” 

@ A comprehensive, unified na- 
tural resources policy is vital be- 
cause “we do not have one.” 

e@ A sharp increase in natural re- 
sources investment instead of the 
20 to 30 percent cut in the name 


of budget-balancing offered by the 
Administration. $ 

@ Protection of the public body 
preference clause in the marketing 
of federal power. 

@ Modernization of the nation’s 
power supply system with lower 
costs passed on to consumers in the 
form of lower rates. 

@ Unified river basin develop- 
ment epitomized by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

@ Continuation of the “yard- 


stick” principle of public “compe- 
tition in the power area. 


@ Accelerated programs for ero- 
sion control, pollution abatement 
and fish and wildlife protection. 


@ Intensification of sustained- 
yield practices on forest land and 
a broad reforestation program. 


@ A national recreation pro- 
gram utilizing more effectively na- 
tional parks, forests and wilder- 
ness areas. 


AFL-CIO Economists Foresee 
‘Sizeable’ Pay Raises This Year 


“Sizeable wage increases should be the general rule” in collective bargaining this year on the basis 
of a “widespread pickup in production, rising productivity and rising profit margins. 

This analysis is reported in the current issue of Collective Bargaining Report, published by the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research, which notes “a favorable climate” for wage negotiations. — , 

“Quite sharp increases” in profits are expected in most industries and some business sources predict 


%> 


1959 net earnings will reach all-®— 


time highs. 


This business pickup is expected 
to “contribute greatly” to negotia- 
tion of increases “as large or larger 
than in 1958,” the publication 
states. If thé cost of living con- 
tinues stable, higher pay should 
provide more of a “real wage gain” 


PERCENT OF 
WORKERS 
COVERED 


40% 


for workers than comparable raises 
last year, it says. 

Despite unfavorable economic 
conditions, workers covered by 
union agreements generally fared 
well in 1958 negotiations the re- 
port states. A Labor Dept. sur- 
vey of 6.8 million workers shows 
60 percent received raises of at 


WAGE INCREASES IN 1958 
UNDER MAJOR AGREEMENTS 


64% 


least 12 cents an hour during 
1958. The survey covered agree- 
ments affecting more than 1,000 
workers, excluding the construc- 
tion, services, finance and gov- 
ernment fields. 

These wage increases, the AFL- 
CIO publication emphasizes, were 
“a strong aid in combatting the re- 
cession.” 


erating effect” on wage demands, 
“unions insisted on and employers 
were prepared to agree on reason- 
able wage increases despite the gen- 
eral economic downturn,” it adds. 

If unions had passed up wage in- 
creases or settled for token raises, 
Collective Bargaining Reports says, 
“worker and public confidence 
would have been jolted heayily and 
consumer buying would have been 
cut back more severely,” thus pro- 
longing and intensifying the reces- 
sion. 

’ Additional wage increases during 
1959, the AFL-CIO publication 
emphasizes, could help cut down 
“the disturbingly high level” of un- 
employment. 

In additiog to wage increases, 
more than three-fourths of bargain- 
ing settlements during 1958 im- 
proved one or more fringe benefits. 

Most common were improve- 

nts in health and welfare plans, 
including higher benefits, depend- 
ent coverage and a greater degree 


of employer financing. 


While the recession had a “mod-' 


|Ask 35-Hour Week 
To End J 


ob Crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
legislative approack insofar as the 
wage-hour law’s provisions on 
hours has not been changed since 
its enactment 21 years ago. 

- Queried on the possible inflation- 
ary effects of a shorter workweek, 
Meany replied that “our advice in 
that field is sounder than the Ad- 
ministration’s,” and that the prob- 
lem_ facing the nation is not infla- 
tion but growth. 

Productivity Cited 


It is obvious, he commented, 
“that we are producing more with’ 
less people and that the trend is 
accelerating.” 

The council issued a companion 
statement on growth in the Ameri- 
can economy, stressing that the up- 
turn from the recession to date 
leaves the economy far from “full 
employment and production.” 

The statement called for a 
seven-point program covering 
wage increases to bolster con- 
sumer purchasing power, a gov- 
ernment policy aimed at full em- 
ployment, a halt to the tight- 
money policy, improvement of 
federal standards for jobless 
benefits, aid for distressed areas, 
an increase in the minimum 
wage and extension of coverage, 
and federal aid for school con- 
struction, housing, community 
facilities and other programs. 


The council statement of reduc- 
tion in the workweek showed that 
production and maintenance jobs 
in manufacturing in 1957 were ap- 
proximately the same as in 1942, 
and that in January 1959, “nine 
months after the start of the pick- 
up from the recession, such em- 
ployment was less than it had been 


more than 16 years before in 
1942.” 


The technological revolution 
is continuing, the council warned, 
and the peacetime use of nuclear 
energy in the period ahead “will 
prebably have a further vast im- 
pact” on the economy and the 
labor force. ; 


_ In its growth statement, the 
council declared that “balancing 
consumption and purchasing power 
with industrial capacity will do 
more to stabilize prices and avoid 
inflation than the very questionable 
and even dangerous steps being ad- 
vanced by this Administration.” 


Housing Termed ‘EssentiaP 

In a separate statement on hous- 
ing, the council called on Congress 
to “reject the Administration’s 
turn-back-the-clock proposals,” and 
enact the “best features of the 
Sparkman and Rains bills as the 
first essential step toward develop- 
ment of the full-scale housing and 
urban redevelopment program the 
nation will need to assure pros- 
perity and sustained growth in the 
years ahead.” 

_The Senate has passed the Spark- 
man bill and a House Banking sub- 
committee has reported out the 
Rains bill, which contains more lib- 
eral provisions. 

The council also approved sep- 
arate statements endorsing ‘the 
Douglas-Cooper bill on aid to dis- 
tressed areas and a $2 billion fed- 
eral loan program for community 
facilities at reasonable interest rates 
to help meet the tremendous ex- 
pansion taking place in the nation 
with consequent financial hardship 
for many communities. ~ 

The concern with inflation, the 
council added in another state- 
ment, is even more unrealistic 
when viewed in light of the 

“shockingly large number” of 

Americans who remained “ill- 

fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed” 

last year. ‘The council said more 
than 40 million Americans were 
members of families of two or 
more persons living on incomes 


ing alone on less than $1,500, . 


| forward” by the government in 


of less than $3,000, or were liy- | 


Worldwide Labor | | 
Standards Urged 


San Juan, P.R. — Trade 
promotion and expatision of 
fair labor standards around 
the world based on decent 
wages and working cozxdi- 
tions were urged by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council. 

The council urged the gov- 
ernment to press for adoption 
of such standards in General 
Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs agreements and called 
on the Intl. Labor Organiza- 
tion to give the question a 
“high priority.” " 

Development of fair labor 
standards in international 
trade will benefit workers and 
employers in the U.S., the 
council said, because “it will 
assure them that they will not 
be faced by unfair competi- 
tion from foreign imports 
based on unduly low wages | 
and labor standards in the ex- 
porting country.” 


Council Backs 
GEC Drive for 
Medical Care 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL-CI9Q 
Executive Council approved the 
legislative program of the AFL. 
CIO Government Employes Coun. 
cil with special emphasis on the 
drive by the council’s 24 unions 
for “an adequate level of basic 
health insurance” for government 
workers. , 

The council specifically endorsed 
the Johnston-Morrison bill setting 
up a contributory health insurance 
program. Passage of the bill, said 
the council, would be a “long step 


meeting its responsibility as an em- 
ployer. 

The GEC program supported 
by the council calls also for an 
upward adjustment of wages, 
improved pay procedures, lib- 
eralization of retirement benefits, 
establishment of a bona fide em- 
ploye-management relations sys- 
tem, extension of present cover- 
age of the group life insurance 
act and amendment of the Hatch 
Act. 


“The absence of free collective 
bargaining,” the council said, and 
“the denial of the right to withhold 
personal services places a moral 
obligation on government as am 
employer... to treat his em- 
ployes no less fairly than he de 
mands by law of private interests.” 


T. M. Duncan Dies; 
Formerly of COPE 


Thomas McEwing Duncan, 65, 
a retired assistant director of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education and a former member 
of the Wisconsin Legislature, died 
of cancer Feb. 22 in Washington 

Duncan, who served as a Demo 
cratic assemblyman in Wisconsift 
from 1922 through 1927 and as a 
state senator in 1928 and 1929, 
was a former editor and publisher 
of the now-defunct Milwaukee 
Leader, a labor-Socialist publica 
tion. 

From 1939 to 1948 he served 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. in Washington, leaving that 
post to become an assistant director 
of the AFL Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education. He held a similaf 
post with COPE from the time of 
the AFL-CIO merger in 1955 until 
his retirement in 1958. 

Surviving are his wife, two sons 
and four grandchildren. 
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Page Five 


a the San Juan, P. R., meeting of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
jive Council on the federal budget and taxation: 

Pres. Eisenhower has chosen to make the question of 
“pending” the chief issue between himself and the Con- 

He has spoken out sharply against “reckless spend- 
ing,” and has firmly opposed even a small deviation from 
the expenditure limitations included in his budget message: 

In its effort to advance the public welfare, the’ AFL- 
ClO has been in the forefront of the fight for constructive 
programs to meet such unsolved problems as housing, 
education, depressed areas, and community facilities. 
These are the programs against which the President is 
throwing the full weight of his office. 

American workers are just as concerned as any other 
goup of Americans about the soundness of the federal 
government’s finances. They are also concerned about 
decent housing for themselves, improved education for 
their children, necessary public facilities for the growing 
towns in which they live, and the importance of a con- 
tinuing expanding economy for all. 

They feel that on these issues the federal government 
as well as the state and local governments have a very 
specific responsibility to be responsive to these important 
social needs. American workers are quite willing to con- 
tribute their fair share of taxes to pay for these govern- 
mental undertakings, but they are not willing to be 
deprived of these government programs simply on the 
plea that they might mean a small increase in government 
spending. 

The cost of meeting these important social needs, while 


not insignificant, must be viewed in the context of the . 


“total amount spent by the federal government, The AFL- 
CIO has estimated that if the major -items of its 1959 
legislative program were enacted into law, the total in- 
crease in spending would amount to $2 or $3 billion or 
about 3 to 4 percent of the present budget. 


Even if this entire sum were added to present govern- ° 


ment expenditures, without any corresponding increase in 
revenue, it would be but a small price to pay for these 
necessary Programs. However, there is no need for this. 
This sum can easily be recaptured for vg Sprang Treasury 
by the revenue that will be produced by an expanding 
national economy. 


The American economy has lost over $200 billion in 
goods and services in the past 6 years because it has 
grown at a rate of less than 2 percent a year when it 

~ could easily have been expanding at a 5 percent annual 
rate. This $200 billion in lost goods and services would 
have provided more than enough resources and federal 


revenue to offset the increased costs of the social and 


human programs proposed by the AFL-CIO. 

Additional revenue can be gained by closing a series 
of loopholes in our present federal tax structure which 
would yield up to $9 billion of additional revenue. 

For example, the cost of adequate programs in the 
field of housing, urban renewal, education, distressed 
areas, and community facilities could be more than met if 
Congress would take the following steps: 

’ 1, Repeal.the special tax relief granted to dividend in- 
come by the Revenue Act of 1954. 


'/ Executive Council Views on Budget, Federal Taxes 


The following is excerpted frém_a statement adopted 


ye Require withholding taxes on the payment of divi- 
dends and interest. 


3. Repeal excessive depletion allowances and remove 
from such tax privileges many of the metals and minerals 
now covered. 


.4. Tighten the capital gains tax structure by lengthen- 
ing the holding period of long-range gains and increasing 
considerably the 25 percent tax rate. Remove from capi- 
tal gains treatment the many types of income not origi- 
nally included. 

By taking this action, the cost of these proposals can 
be offset without any general increase in tax rates. 

American workers are very willing to contribute their 
fair share to the increasing cost of government. It is im- 
portant to note that the steadily-rising cost of state and 
local government falls most heavily on workers and other 
low and moderate-income families through the imposition 
of heavy sales and other regressive taxes. At the federal 
level, workers are willing to contribute their share of a 
higher and more equitable tax burden. -. 

Questions of “cost” or “spending” are not the basic 
issue in dispute between the President and Congress. Such 
urgent public issues as housing, education, depressed areas, 
and community facilities cannot be solved by a blind in- 
sistence on budget-balancing at the expense of jobs and 
human needs. The real question is whether such programs 
are needed to advance the welfare of the American people. 
We think that they are absolutely essential and we urge 
the Congress to proceed promptly to meet the issue 


X 


squarely. 


Statement on Revision of Minimum Wage Law 


Following are excerpts from a statement adopted by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council, meeting in San Juan, 
P.R., on the urgent need for a major overhaul of mini- 
mum wage legislation: 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, now 20 years on the 
nation’s statute books, should be strengthened and brought 
up to date as quickly as possible. In its present form, the 
act cannot realize its stated objective of eliminating as 
rapidly as practicable “labor conditions detrimental to the 
mainenance of the minimum standard of living necessary 
for the health, efficiency and general well-being of work- 
ers.” 

The FLSA is inadequate. The $1 minimum wage— 
already tog low when enacted four years ago—is now so 
outmoded that it does not provide even a subsistence 
living for low-wage workers and their families, much less 
permit them to enjoy a decent standard of living. What 
is worse, even the $1 minimum wage is denied to millions 
of low-paid workers in trade, service and other uncovered 
industries who desperately need the law’s protection. , 

Since most of these uncovered workers are unorganized, 


AFL-CIO Support 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council, meeting at San Juan, 
P. R., adopted a resolution vigorously supporting the 
Murray-Metcalf school aid bill. Following are excerpts 
from that statement: ; 


One year ago, the AFL-CIO Executive Council called 
upon the Congress to “move boldly and quickly” to meet 
the crisis in education. Unfortunately, the Congress 
moved timidly and haltingly. The 86th Congress must 
not repeat the sad record of the 85th. As last year’s state- 
ment pointed out, “The future of our children and the 
world they inherit is at stake.” 

Even if we had never heard the word sputnik, our 
neglect of the nation’s educational system would constitute 
apational tragedy. In the world in which we live, this 
neglect could mean national suicide. 

_Last year, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
wi after an on-the-spot study in the Soviet Union, de- 
cared: 

“We are today in competition with a nation of vast re- 
sources, a people of seemingly unbounded enthusiasm for 
klf-development and ‘fired with conviction that future 
‘ipremacy belongs to those with the best-trained minds, 
those who will work hard and sacrifice.” 


It is particularly shocking, after this report from an 


Executive Council 


Following are excerpts from the statement.on unem- 
ployment compensation tandards legislation adopted by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council at its mid-winter session 
in San Juan, P. R.z ' 


_ With more unemployed now than there were a year ago, 
mmediate improvement in unemployment compensation 
y the states and by the federal government is absolutely 
necessary. 

Congress should immediately enact federal standards in 
Miemployment insurance to meet the distress of the un- 

Ployed and to strengthen our economy. — 

The Unemployment Compensation Standards Bill, H. R. 


p47, introduced by Representative Karsten and Machro- 


tz ‘With the announced support of 120 additional con- 
“ssmen, and S. 791, introduced by Senators Kennedy, 


they cannot’ achieve through collective bargaining the 
protection they are denied by law. Neither can they 
look to the states for help. For with few exceptions, the 
states have been unable or unwilling to provide adequate 
minimum wage protection for workers uncovered by the 
federal law. 

There is not the slightest excuse for continuance of the 
widespread exemptions now in the law. Simple justice 
requires that minimum. wage coverage be extended im- 
mediately to at least 10 million workers now denied the 
law’s protection. 

The AFL-CIO believes the Congress should immediately 
act to: 

1. Increase the minimum wage to at least $1.25 and 
broaden the coverage. 

2. Correct present abuses in provision for subminimum 
wages for so-called learners. If a special provision for 
learners is continued, the minimum rate for learners 
should be at least $1.10 and the authorization to permit 
payment of subminimum wages should be limited to two 
years. 


3. Provide for increasing the minimum wage for Puerto 
Rico as rapidly as possible, and initially by the same 
cents per hour as the increase proposed in the minimum 
wage for mainland workers. 


The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt Bill recently introduced 
in the Congress would go far toward meeting most of 
the minimum wage objectives of the AFL-CIO. This 
bill would raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
extend minimum wage coverage to nearly 8 million work- 
ers now denied the law’s protection. It also provides for 
Taising the minimum wage for Puerto Rico by the same 
cents per hour as the increase for mainland workers. 


The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill represents the abso- 
lute minimum that is needed to correct the most glaring 
deficiencies in the FLSA. It should be enacted without 
delay. 


Extension of coverage to agricultural workers on large 
farms, which has been dropped from the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill, has been incorporated into a separate bill 
and should be considered by the Congress. 


for Murray-Metcalf School Aid Bill 


important Administration official, to receive a State of 
the Union Message from the head of the Administration 
that does not contain a single word on the eritical class- 
room @hortage in the nation. And equally shocking is the 
fact that the President’s budget for next year does not 
contemplate the expenditure of a single dollar to meet 
this general classroom shortage. 


Early this month, the Administration finally revealed 
a so-called federal aid plan-for school construction which 
has been appropriately described as one “designed not to 
help education but to help banking.” It is a plan which 
cannot be utilized by precisely those communities suffer- 
ing the greatest financial difficulties in meeting their class- 
room shortage. 

The blind budget-balancing preoccupation of the Ad- 
ministration explains its program which will not require a 
single penny of federal funds until the middle of 1960 
and then would call for the pitifully inadequate sum of 
$100 million a year. 


A nation which is prepared to spend upwards of $40 
billion for national defense can certainly manage 1/20th 
of that amount for an investment in the most precious of 
all our national resources—our children. 


The nation faces not only the horrifying prospect of a 


shortage of 250,000 classrooms within the next few years, 
but a shortage of properly trained, properly remunerated 
teachers. 

To meet the twin deficit of schools and teachers, a 

comprehensive bill has been introduced in both houses 
of Congress and deserves the most enthusiastic support 
of all friends of education. Sen. James Murray in the 
Senate and Rep. Lee Metcalf in the House have introduced 
identical bills which would help communities build schools 
and pay higher teacher salaries. 
, The clear federal responsibility for propping up our 
educational system is frankly and boldly met in the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill. While preserving for the states and 
local communities full power to run their schools, the 
proposed legislation contains provisions which would 
penalize states that spent less than they can afford for 
public school education and would require that the state 
spend the federal money where the need was: greatest. 

For too many years now there has been much talk and 
much hair-splitting over just what kind of federal aid-to- 
education bill should be enacted. But there has been too 
little action to: match the talk. Another year must not 
be permitted to,pass without bold action. The Murray- 
Metcalf bill is simple in concept, bold in its dimensions, 
and clear in its goals. It deserves quick enactment. 


Statement on Unemployment Benefits 


Case and McCarthy and co-sponsored by 31 additional 
senators, will re-establish the federal-state unemployment 
insurance system in its intended role as protéctor of the 
unemployed and stabilizer of the economy. 

Exactly a year ago when we asked for enactment of a 
similar measure (the Kennedy-McCarthy bill) there were 
4.5 million unemployed. Now, there are 4.7 million, 
most of whom are being by-passed as industry recovers 
from the recession. 

« Had this (Kennedy-McCarthy bill) been enacted a 
year ago, we would not now have the situation where more 
than a third of our jobless are also without jobless benefits. 
‘Nor would those now drawing benefits be receiving on an 
average only a third of their former weekly wage. 


The Public Advisory Council on Employment Security, 


the Rockefeller Brothers Report, and the benefits stand- 
ards recommended by the President himself all direct 
Congress’ attention to the federal responsibility in unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Some of the states attempting to meet the unemploy- 
ment compensation needs themselves have been pushed 
to the verge of insolvency. They need reinsurance grants 
that would be provided by this measure. In other states, 
competition for industry has kept benefits and tax rates 
in unemployment taxes among the states, 

Enactment of the Unemployment Compensation Stand-. 
ards bill, including the provisions for federal standards and 
reinsurance grants, would cost not one cent in federal ap- 
propriations. It would be financed entirely within the 
down. Federal benefits standards would end competition 
framework of the present Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
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A Call to Action 


f bey ‘EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. resolution announcing plans ; 


for a large-scale conference in. Washington ‘on unemployment 
and on the urgency of meeting the Country” s human needs set forth 
the reasons for the decision. 


Whatever complacency and misjudgment of the issues there may 
be in some areas of the government, the labor movement refuses 
to believe that negation is a valid response to the impulses that 
move our people in facing problems. ~ 


Are we supposed to credit the doctrine that those who have 

jobs really do not care that at the last dreary count of the jobless 

' there are 4.7 million rated among the unemployed, while hun- 

dreds of thousands of others were notoriously still on parttime 
workweeks? 

Must we suppose that the American people, sitting as judges and 
voters and given an honest picture of the deterioration in 20 years 
of the jobless-insurance system and the minimum-wage system, 
would turn their backs and say that the federal government should 
continue to refuse action to modernize these great protective re- 
forms and cushions against economic disaster? 


OUR PEOPLE ARE PROUD of our wonderfully-productive 

economy and they are intensely conscious of the democratic leaven 
athat humanizes it. They are not callous about unused energy and 

wasted human potential, about children lacking the schools they 
need, about unnecessary poverty in a wealthy land. 

They need today, as in the past, only a clear understanding of 
the issues and they will respond gladly to leadership that gives them 
the opportunity to break through stalemates and the habits of in- 
action. 

It is the duty as well as the right of confident, honorable and 
responsible citizens to help clarify the issues and to help arouse 
the spirit that invites leadership. 

It is the hope of the labor movement that the AFL-CIO confer- 
ence in Washington, expressing its confidence in our future by its 
choice of theme—‘“End Unemployment—Meet America’s Human 
Needs”—will make a contribution to public awareness of the stagna- 
tion and sloth that have allowed us to get into trouble. 

And as this country meets its own needs, it will lift the hearts 
of free men all over the world who understandably look to this 
great democracy of ours for spiritual inspiration as well as material 
aid, 


Salute to a Leader 


i Bi THE SIX YEARS since Harry S. Truman left the White House 
he has conducted himself with natural dignity and has spoken 
on public affairs, when he had something to say, with the candor 
the nation learned to expect of him. 

He will be the recipient this year of the Murray-Green Award 
voted annually by the AFL-CIO for services to the community in 
the field of health and welfare. In his case, the community is large 
—no less than the whole nation and even the world community of 
men and women everywhere who believe in the dignity and rights 
of man and acknowledge him as a co-worker in the cause. 

He has worn well in what might be called his retirement (he has 
not really retired) just as he wore well in the presidency. No Presi- 
dent surpassed him in personal commitment to the oath he took 
to preserve and defend the American Constitution. The American 
labor movement pays its tribute of respect to him. 
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Eagles Magazine Says: 


‘Right-to-Work’ Campaign 
Attack on Democratic Process 


The following editorial entitled “Right to Shirk?” 
appeared in the February edition of the “Eagle,” 
monthly magazine of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


HE FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES 

adopted a resolution .at the 1958 convention 
strongly opposing the so-called “right-to-work” laws 
which have been passed in many states and which 
will be pushed in mary more states when legislatures 
convened after the first of the year. 

There is a strong, concerted, well-financed cam- 
paign being waged nationally for passage of such 
laws, a campaign supported, as the Eagle resolution 
introduced by the Ohio Aerie so accurately stated, 
by-those who have “opposed every piece of social 
legislation designed to aid all working peopiie.” 

This group includes labor baiters and-labor haters 
of long standing, who are counting on public resent- 
ment against organized labor, as aroused by the Mc- 
Clellan committee disclosures which involved only a 
small fraction of unions, to win popular support for 
these laws to curb the rights of all unions. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE of a “right-to-work” 
law and why is the Fraternal Order of Eagles so 
strongly opposed to this type of law? What peril to 
the nation’s welfare as a whole does the FOE see in 
this legislation? 

The resolution stated that any weakening of the 
trade union movement would affect not only organ- 
ized labor but also react adversely upon the econ- 
omy of our nation and depress the standard of liv- 
ing. This sums it up neatly. ; 

In essence, a “right-to-work” law prohibits labor- 
management contracts which make union member- 
ship compulsory. Such a law bars union shops and 
maintenance of membership clauses. 


SUPPORTERS DECLARE, in voices dripping 
with self-righteousness, that every man has a right 
to work at his job without joining a private organiza- 
tion of any kind. No worker should be compelled to 
belong to a union against his will in order to hold his 
job nor should he be made to pay dues. 

On the face of it, this argument has a plausible 
sound, which is exactly why it has fooled so many 
people. Closer examination will show the falsity of 
the argument, and the reasoning behind it. It will 
prove beyond doubt that to call such laws “right to 
work” is sheer and conscious dishonesty. 

In any democratically-conducted unit of govern- 
ment, political, economic,-or social, the will of the 
majority prevails and is imposed on the minority to 
prevent chaos from resulting. France was brought to 
the brink of ruin because its proportional representa- 
tion system, under the old constitution, prevented 
any group getting a majority. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNION SHOP requires 


approval of a majority of the workers in the bargain- 


ing- unit. The majority vote binds the. minority a 
it does in almost any association, public or private, 
Only through majority rule can associations of people 
function at all; only in this way can we all get on with 
our common purpose of living together. If our view 
doesn’t prevail we don’t quit the organization; we 
don’t, like small boys, pick up our marbles and go 
home because we can’t have our own way. Minork 
ties must abide by the will of the majority or we 
would not be able to live together at all. 

Since all members of a labor union benefit from 
the union’s activities in bargaining for a contract (and 
surely after the long fight for bargaining equality this 
statement won’t be denied) they should all share thé 
cost of keeping a union solvent and functioning 


Those who refuse are free riders who take all the 


good things that others work to achieve, but who 
refuse to pay their way. “Right-to-work” laws would 
Only legalize such free riders in their shiftlessness. 

WE CANNOT LIVE TOGETHER, work to 
gether, pray together, play together, or do anything 
in concert as civilized human beings without paying 
the bill that such association entails. The bill may 
come in the form of taxes for city or state, in dues 
for a church or club, or in dues for a trade union 
You will find that the right-thinking and right-acting 
people pay their bills, but you will always find a few 
of the shiftless who don’t want to. And make no 
mistake about it, the workers who refuse to share 
the union’s burdens are not clear-eyed, independent 
and fearless people as supporters of “right-to-work” 
laws maintain. They are, for the most part, com 
temptible free loaders. 

So let’s keep the record straight and, as the Eagle 
resolution stated, let’s not allow a fraud to be per 
petrated upon the people. 

The “right-to-work” laws should properly be called 
“right-to-shirk” laws~and don’t let anybody tell you 


differently. 
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yandercook Says: 


The ‘Whole’ Tru 


(This cdlumn ‘is excerpted irenk the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 


through Friday at 10 p..m., EST.) 
W HEN DWIGHT EISENHOWER and the GOP 
were voted into office in 1952, we were prom- 
jsed—among many other things—‘a businessmen’s 
administration.” The more desirable implications of 
that promise have not been kept. If the special 
talent of men of business is economy, it certainly 
has not been kept.. Nor 
have there been striking 
changes in the govern- 
ment’s_ efficiency; partly, 
at least, because it was 
discovered that the huge 
mechanism of the U.S. 
government was, on the 
whole, already surprisingly 
well run. 

Unhappily, one of the 
less appetizing tendencies 
of the world of commerce 
has insinuated itself into 
the government, the tendency, old as the first market 
place, of not telling the whole truth. Mendacity, of 
course, is not a vice peculiar to any segment of any 
population. But, as all honorable businessmen ad- 

mit, blunt honesty is perhaps harder to achieve for 
those with something to sell than it is for others. 


It is traditional that the horse-trader may distract 


Vandercook 


Morgan Says: 


o 
j 
rue 
wg 
| (This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- - 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 
IT BACK FOR A MOMENT and absorb the © 
} stunning fact that there are tonight nearly 1.6 
million Americans living and working abroad. 
af @ That’s almost a hundredth of our total population. 
ate, # Such a collection of out-landers would people a city 


twice the size of Washington, D.C. That figure does 

” ; not include tourists, either. 
Another million and a half 
of them swarm to foreign 
parts on shorter trips each 
year. 

These statistics prove, 
about as dramatically as 
anything I can think of, 
how deeply involved we 
are in other peoples’ af- 
fairs. Of that 1.6 million, 
nearly a million, of course, 
are military personnel; 
troops in Germany and 
Korea, training missions in Ethiopia, Haiti and else- 
where. But in addition there are more than half a 
million American businessmen, missionaries, repre- 
sentatives of private agencies and other individuals, 
even including reporters. Then there are nearly 
100,000 government civilians from the Pentagon, the 


Morgan 


tit. 


iz 
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th Declines 


inttenkiced ‘from his nag’s teeth and still sit down to 


dinner -with more straight-forward neighbors. It is 
only when that habit of disregard for precise truth 
infects government that an alarm should be sounded. 

‘That corrupting habit rarely starts witheoutright 
lies. Instead, public statements become inexact. 
Pleasant words—as when we feebly excuse a mass 
murderer as being “disturbed”—are, first, substituted 
for harshly truthful words. 

A political party campaigns against “communism 
and corruption,” knowing well that there’s not much 
of either. We shrug. It worked, didn’t it? Nobody, 
we say, really believed it. But “that’s politics.” And 
we've taken one step down. That almost casual way 
of seeking the easier road of the half-truths, or of 
the things-left-unsaid, at first seems harmless. 


BUT LATELY, there’s been a growing feeling 
that—shall we say—an “unrealistic” way of speaking 
and dealing with the events, the attitudes and the ac- 
tions of our time, as if our history were being written 
by the authors of patent medicine commercials, may 
bear in it the seeds of mortal danger. 

It’s been by easy stages that we have reached the 
point where there is scarcely a murmur of protest 
when we are assured’ that a part-time President can 
provide just as satisfactory leadership when he’s vaca- 
tioning as when he’s at his desk. Or, to cap the 
whole toppling, mendacious. pyramid, when we are 


. told—and don’t protest—that a mortally ailing Sec- 


retary of State needs only “heart and head” plus good 
intentions to fill that vital post in as critical a time 
as the United States has ever known, 


Harvest of Americans Abroad 


seeds of influence so widely, what sort of harvest are 
we reaping? According to two experts who have 
carefully sifted the crop, its yield is far short of what 
it should be. 


Two educators ices Syracuse University, Harland 


Cleveland and Gerald Mangone, briefed the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on their findings 


from a two-year study, of training Americans for 
' service — primarily government service — abroad. 


Results of their research will soon be out in a book 
to be called “Americans Overseas.” If what the sen- 
ators heard was a fair sample, the new tome ought 
to be required reading for every American with a 
passport and many without. 


CLEVELAND AND MANGONE found most 
Americans abroad lack, to an appalling degree, the 
proper training to do an effective job. 

They concluded that our overseas troubles stem 
from four basic sources: first, the fact that our “‘in- 
ternational relations” have come actually to mean 
primarily the internal affairs of other countries, oth- 
er societies, but we shield this from ourselves with 
a pompous deceptive vow of “non - intervention.” 
Second, we are extremely reluctant to accept change 
as a principle of foreign policy. 

Third, we are so riveted by the threats and ma- 
chinations of the Soviet Union-that we can’t detach 


ourselves from defensiveness long enough to chart a 


course that will put the Russians on the defensive. 


an yt thd 


a YOUR — 


Willan 5: 


THE ATTENTION focused on two — men, the dopey 
ill Sec. of State John Foster Dulles and the Senate Democratic lead- 
er, Lyndon Johnson of Texas, reveals much about the absence of 
leadership in the White House. 

The outpouring of respect for the Secretary of State,'the recogni- 
tion that-he has greatly served his country by holding on with iron 
nerve and patience against the ceaseless thrusts and pressures of the 
Soviet Union, must be a satisfaction to him as he hears longtime 
critics term him today almost literally “indispensable.” ° 

Yet it must also be said that seldom in this nation’s history— — 
seldom since the very earliest years of the Republic—has a Presi- 
dent delegated to his chief. cabinet officer in times of crisis so 
much of the burden of creating as well as managing a foreign 
policy for Americans. 

Mr. Eisenhower is constantly so generous in his comments on 
Mr. Dulles, so quick in defense of the secretary against either ob- 
jective or partisan criticism, that people tend to forget that this 
involves a reversal of roles: It is the President, not the cabinet 
minister, who has the constitutional authority to initiate, direct and 
control our foreign policy. 

*¥. (8°) & 

SEN. JOHNSON was visited with the predictably inevitable when 
his dominance of the Senate was sharply and publicly criticized by 
Sen. Proxmire of Wisconsin, also a Democrat. ; 

The Senate is composed of strong and-highly individualistic men. 
(and one woman, the very able Mrs. Smith of Maine). All of them 
are self-respecting, all ambitious—or they would not be where they 
are. The emergence of Johnson as a leader of almost unprecedented 
persuasiveness, influence and parliamentary skill was certain to pro- 
duce, at the least, clashes of personality. 

There is the further fact that where liberal Democrats are 
strongest, in many western, northern, northeastern and mid- 
Atlantic states, the battle of 1960 is now going on. Democrats . 
in such states reflect the beliefs and character of their voters. 
Johnson, of course, has to deal with the Senate—which is a very 
different constituency. — 


Yet once again, the leaders of Congress rise in importance when 
the force of leadership in the White House sags. The late Sen. Taft 
was also a man of parliamentary adroitness, infinite capacity for 
work and an unusually clear sense of what the Senate might be will- 
ing to do. But in the Republican 80th Congress he did not over- 
shadow Harry S. Truman, the President, although Truman had to 
come back in public esteem from a lost congressional election and 
from early fumbles. 


_ 


* * * 


THERE WAS A NEEDLING EXCHANGE in the Senate the 
other day that followed the classic pattern for debate leading up to 
a presidential year. It involved a request from the President for 
new “obligational authority” for fiscal 1959 of $3.2 billion for the 
Intl. Bank and $1.4 billion for the Intl. Monetary Fund. ; 

These. are agencies dealing in repayable loans and currency 
stabilization, and there is common consent that they must not be 
allowed to go out of business. But Mr. Eisenhower has been brand- 
ing Democrats as “spenders.” The Republican Senate leader, Sen. 
Dirksen of Illinois, has been joining conservative Democratic Rep. 
Howard Smith of Virginia in denouncing grants of “obligational 
authority” as a use of the “back door” to “spending.” 


Democrats promptly charged that the President himself was 
seeking to use the “back door” by pretending that “obligational 
authority” didn’t involve real cash money when he asked for it. 
It is a counterattack against which Eisenhower has no defense 
in depth. 


Fourth, our official efforts abroad are so badly organ- | § 
ized and uncoordinated we cannot hope, without re- 
forms, to carry out the new-style operations which 


State Dept., the ICA—the foreign aid outfit—the 
USIA, which is the government’s information agen- 
cy, and other operations. 


This colossal scattering reflects, vividly, the stake 
we have in the world. But now that we've sown the 


Washington Reports: 


“AS FAR AS OUR DOMESTIC situation is con- 
cerned this bill (the ‘Murray-Metcalf bill for federal 
aid to education) is the most important in this ses- 
tion of Congress,” Rep. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) de- 
Clared in Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 
ClO public service educational program heard on 
270 radio stations. 

Both Metcalf and Rep. Thor Tollefson (R-Wash.) 
taid that the need for funds for new classrooms and 
© increase teacher salaries is growing. 

“There is a classroom shortage of 140,000, and 
shortage of professional teachers in about the same 
tumber, 135,000 to 140,000,” Metcalf said. 

“During recent years,” Tollefson declared, “a num- 
ber of classrooms have -been built, but the rate of 
Construction i is not keeping up with the rate of need. 

“Even in my state of Washington, which is among 

top half dozen states in education, we have chil-. 
den going to school in shifts in some areas. We 


ae 


- 


are the essence of modern diplomacy.: 
These points deserve the most careful attention. 


Passage of School Aid Bill Top 
Domestic Job Facing Congress 


have overcrowded classrooms where teachers are not 
able to devote the time and attention they would be 
able to give each student if we had more classrooms.” 


METCALF SAID that 75,000 of the 150,000 
needed classrooms are to replace those that are ob- 
solete, firetraps built more than 50 years ago. 


He said states and local school districts have made 
“a tremendous effort” to build the needed classrooms 
and raise teacher salaries, but they have reached the 
limit of their resources and the limits set by state 
constitutions and laws. 


Tollefson added that “even if additional taxes 


could be levied at the state or local level, this would 
be resented because they feel their tax burden there 


_ is already too high. And, also, the Federal govern- 


ment has largely preempted the sources of revenue. 
The only recourse is to the Federal government.” 


. 


FEDERAL AID to education is urgently needed, Rep. Lee Metca 
(D-Mont.), left, and Rep. Thor Tollefson (R-Wash.) agreed when 
interviewed on the AFL-CIO public service radio program, Wash- 
ington Reports to the People. Metcalf is co-sponsor of the Murray» 
Metcalf bill to provide tedecal funds for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries, 
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Exec. Council 
: Tables Action 
On Hutcheson 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL-CIO j 
Executive Council adopted unani- | 


mously, with one abstention, a mo-; 


tion to lay on the table a letter |§ 


from Carpenters Pres. Maurice 
Hutcheson, answering queries |= 
posed by the council on his ap- | 
pearance before congressional com- 
mittees, until such time as he ap- 
pears to..explain its contents. 

The 
nounced at a-press conference by 
AFL-CIO. Pres.. George Meany, 
who indicated that a number of 


other proposals were before the, 
council for discussion before it had 


decided on this course. 

He told reporters that Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers Pres. 
James B. Carey had asked to be 
recorded as abstaining. : 

Hutcheson was not present at 
the session but had sent in- 
stead the letter in which he said 
that state charges against him in- 
volving land sales for highway 
rights-of-way in Indiana did not 
involve use of union funds; that 
the publication of a memorial 
book to his father, the late Pres. 
William Hutcheson, involved no 
improper payments; that the Car- 
penter’s Union constitution is in 
compliance with AFL-CIO eth- 
ical practices codes; and that 
union intended to comply with 
the codes. 

The letter said that the AFL- 
10 News of Nov. 15 was in error 
enen it reported that the Carpen- 
ters’ convention in St. Louis had 
rejected the codes. The conven- 
tion action, said the letter, non- 
concurred in a resolution to “sup- 
port. unreservedly” the policies of 
the Ethical Practices Committee. 

In rep to a query, Meany said 
that, Hutcheson had last attended 
Executive Council meetings in Chi- 
caco in August 1957 and those 
held before and during the De- 
cember 1957 AFL-CIO convention. 

In answer to other queries, he 

made it clear that there is no 
hord-and-fast rule on pvilt or in- 
nocence of a union official ex- 
cent where corruption in the use 
e* f--de union money is in- 
volved. 
- He noted also that there is no 
hard-and-fest rule on the applica- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment, 
which Hutcheson had invoked on 
seme questions before congres- 
sional committees. 

He also said that in previous 
cases where there has been positive 
evidence of improper use of union 
funds, the council has acted quick- 
ly and pointedly, but that in the 
Hutcheson case there is no evi- 
dence cf guilt or improper use of 
union funds before the -council. 

As to a council member’s ac- 
tions outside the union area. Meany 
noted that the question of the pres- 
tige and dignity of the trade union 
movement is an important cc-sid- 
eration, but that again there is no 
hard-and-fast rule. 


council action-~was an-— 


L.. 


NEON SIGNS BEAM a welcome from San Juan’s waterfront to 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council. The council meeting sparked 
major organizing drives among both mainland and Puerto Rico 
workers, adopted a series of resolutions calling for stepped-up 
action to end unemployment, expand the economy. 


agreed to meet with Pres. Daniel 


rules as he had proposed. ‘ 


Rail Chiefs Hit Loomis 
On ‘Featherbed’ Charge 


The presidents of five railroad operating brotherhoods have 


P. Loomis of the Association of 


American Railroads, but declined to limit discussions to working 


Any meeting should study “all phases and facets of the indus- 


try,” they insisted, and should in-‘ 
clude “a complete study of the 
financial structure of the industry 
. .. as well as management prac- 
tices which adversely aijiect the 
economic soundness of this im- 
portant public service.” 

The exchange was touched off 
by a request from Loomis that the 
brotherhood presidents join rail 
management in seeking a presiden- 
tial commission “to study the im- 
pact of our present rules on the 
public welfare.” Loomis’ letter 
followed a denunciation of “feath- 
erbedding” in anticipation of com- 
ing new-contract negotiations. 


Replying to him were Pres. H. E. 
Gilbert of the Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen, Pres. W. P. 
Kennedy of the Railroad Trainmen, 
agd Pres. William A. Fleete of the 
Switchmen, all AFL-CIO affiliates; 
and Grand Chief Engineer Guy .L. 
Brown of the Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and Pres. J. A. Paddock of 
the Conductors, unaffiliated. 


Their stand received the unan- 
imous approval of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, 

* representing 23 operating and 
non-operating unions, which was 
meeting in Miami Beach, Fla. 

The five told Loomis in their 


letter that a study of an emergency 
board report issued several years 


Real Causes 


and crop conditions. 


post-World War II period. 


Special Study Urged of 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL-CIO called for establishment 
of a national commission to investigate and ar='vze the price 
structure in light of “naked prejudice” used in 2n attempt to 
place the blame for rising prices on orgznized | ~ or. 

Misinformation and prejudice have replaced c-reful judg- 
ment on the issue of inflation, the Executive Council said 
in a statement here, “even in high places.” 

The council charged that collective bargaining 
blamed for wartime price increases, government policies 
leading to higher prices, administered pricing and weather 


If a proper diagnosis of inflation is to be developed, said 
the council, “it is time that the facts were examined.” 

The statement laid out seven possible fields of investiga- 
tion for the national commission and study of the cauees and 
means of curbing the various types of -rising prices in the 


of Inflation 


‘has been 


ago which recommended a study 
commission “makes it clear that 
the commission proposed by the 
board was not limited to a mere 
study of rules, but encompassed 
the whole area of factors which 
have a bearing on the internal 
wage and rate structure affecting 
the railroad industry.” 

They also raised the question of 
Loomis’ good faith, inasmuch as 
the first word they had of his letter 
to them came in a speech in St. 
Louis in which he railed at so- 
called “featherbedding.” 

“This raises in our mind a ques- 
tion of the sincerity of your letter 
to us,” they wrote, “and gives us 
the impression that it may have 
been designed merely as a sound- 
ing board for publicity matter.” 

-Chairman G. E. Leighty said the 
RLEA would take Loomis’ attack 
on “featherbedding” more seriously 
“if this same kind of appeal to the 
public by misrepresentation of the 
nature of railroad work rules did 
not come up only every time we 
are approaching negotiations.” 


Loomis’ attack on_ so-called 
“featherbedding,” the RLEA leader 
added, is “a publicity smokescreen 
that is intended to discolor and ob- 
scure the real and serious issues.” 


To Clear Misunderstandingii” Badd . Md 


Meeting Planned ° 


On Discrimination 


San Juan, P. R.—A top-level meeting between AFL-CIO leaders 
and officials of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People will be held in Washington soon to clear up miss 
understandings over handling of discrimination cases. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told reporters that while the 


NAACP and the federation are on® 


the same side in the civil rights 
fight, recent public airing of com- 
plaints by the association have dis- 
turbed the AFL-CIO insofar as 
many of the charges have no basis 
in fact. 

The meeting in Washington, 
Meany said, will try to work out 
a basis for handling complaints 
without public airings of unfound- 
ed accusations. 

The federation president said he, 
Vice Pres. A. Philip Randolph and 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP, would try to arrive at 
a solution. 


Acting on the legislative as- 
pects of the civil rights question, - 
the Executive Council adopted - 
a statement throwing general 
support behind the Douglas- 
Javits-Humphrey-Case bill as the 
“clearest and timeliest of the ma- 
jor proposals” before Congress. 

Both the “package” program 
offered by Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex.) and the Administration 
proposals contain acceptable ele- 
ments, but neither contains the 
section deleted from the civil rights 
bill passed in 1957 which is con- 
tained in the council-supported 
measure, the statement pointed out. 

“There is reason to hope,” the 
council said, “that Congress will 
hammer out a bill that will consti- 
tute real progress. If a filibuster 
threatens to kill or cripple such 
legislation, it will then be necessary 
for men of good faith without par- 
tisan considerations to unite and 
kill the filibuster.” 


Review of Progress 


Meany told reporters that Boris 
Shishkin, director of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Civil Rights, gave 
the council a review that showed 
slow progress and some difficul- 
ties. 


In his discussion of the NAACP, 
Meany cited public attacks on 
AFL-CIO unions including Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and Railway 
Clerks. The facts in both cases, he 
said, indicate the NAACP charges 
are unfounded. 


In reply to a query, he said that 
whether a local union is all white 
or all Negro is not conclusive evi- 
dence of discrimination, especially 
where the same international union 
has mixed locals. - 

The federation’s policy, he add- 
ed, is to discourage separate locals 
on racial lines but not to force 
the issue. He expressed the hope 
that the meeting with NAACP 


leaders would eliminate confict be. 
tween the association and’the fed. 
eration. 


Statehood for. 
Hawaii Urged - 


By AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO has called op 


Congress to take prompt action on 
the long “unfinished business” of: 
granting statehood to Hawaii. 
The recent admission of Alaska 
as the 49th state, a federation 
spokesman told a Senate Interior 
subcommittee, should provide “ad. 
ditional impetus” 
Hawaiian statehood legislation. 
Similar bills passed the House in 


1948, 1950 and 1953, but failed to. 


win Senate approval. 


George D. Riley, AFL-CIO 
legislative representative, said 
Hawaii has demonstrated that “its 
resources and population are suf- 
ficient to meet the cost of state 
government.” 

In addition, he said, the people 
of Hawaii have given ample evi- 
dence of their desire for “com. 
plete citizenship through - state- 
hood.” ; 

The federation spokesman asked 
that legislation making Hawaii the 
50th state be considered against 
the backdrop of the recent Greation 
of independent states in Africa and 
Asia, climaxed by the granting of 
complete freedom to Cyprus this 
month. 

“People all over the globe,” 
Riley said, “have demonstrated con- 
siderable urge for cutting the ties 
to unpleasant memories of colon- 
ialism which can be classified as a 
hedge against full citizenship.” 


Hill, Fogarty Hail 
Fight on Heart Ills 


Ten years of progress in science’s 
fight against heart diseases has 
been hailed in a joint statement by 
Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) and Rep. 
John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.), the 
latter a long-time member of the 
Bricklayers. 

Hill and Fogarty marked the 
10th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the National Heart Insti- 
tute by Congress in 1948 and the 
transformation of the American 
Heart Association the same year 
from a professional society into a 
national voluntary health agency. 


Merger Agreement Recommended 
By Boards of 2 Insurance Unions 


The general executive boards of two AFL-CIO unions in the insurance field, meeting in sepa- 
rate sessions, have voted unanimously to recommend adoption of a merger agreement. 

Pres.’ William A. Gillen of the Insurance Workers of America-and Pres. George Russ of the Insur- 
ance Agents Intl. Union hailed the action by their respective boards, declaring it means that amal- 
gamation is “one step nearer realization.” 

The IWA and IAIU boards also? 


agreed unanimously to recommend 
that their separate conventions—to 
be held simultaneously in Chicago 
the week of May 25 — adopt the 
constitution for the merged organ- 
ization agreed to earlier by com- 
mittees representing both unions. 
The amalgamation would mark 
the third time since the merger of 
the AFL-CIO in 1955 that rival 
unions have joined forces in a sin- 
gle organization. In August 1956 
the Government & Civic Employes 
Organizing Committee affiliated 


for passage of. 


with the State, County & Municipal 
Employes. And in May 1957, two 
internationals in the paper industry 
merged to create the United Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers. 

The proposed merger between 
the IAIU and the IWA will bring 
virtually all organized insurance 
company employes into a single 
union representing over 35,000 
workers. The new union would 
be known as the Insurance Work- 
ers Intl. Union. 

Merger discussions began in early 
1955, when joint legislative pro- 


grams were adopted and a pact 
agreed to calling for non-interfer- 
ence in each other’s organizational 
efforts. Since that time, cooperation 
between the two unions has grown 
steadily. — 

Under the terms of the merger 
agreement, the president of the new 
union will come from the former 
IAIU and the secretary - treasuref 
will come from the former IWA. 
In addition, the IAIU will name 
two vice presidents and the IWA 
three. 
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State F Board Lacks Jurisdiction: TR sins 


Stork Club’s Strikers Lbst ; 
In NLRB’s ‘No-Man’s Land’ 


New York—After two years of litigation, picketing and futile efforts to get management to bargain 
in good faith, 100 members of two Hotel & Restaurant Employes locals are still out in the cold in 
their labor disputes with the Stork Club, one of the gay haunts of New York’s cafe society. 

They are prime victims of the “no-man’s land” of 


Labor Relations Board has jurisdiction but fails to exercise it. 


Involved are members of Dining 


of ‘collective bargaining created when the National 
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Room Employes Local 1 and Chefs, 
Cooks, Pastry Cooks & Assistants 
Local 89, who walked off the job 
Jan. 9, 1957, when Sherman 
Billingsley, Operator of the swank 
night club, refused their demands 
for a union contract giving them 
equitable wages, the 40-hour week 
and job security. 

What has happened to them is 
an example of how the “no-man’s 
land” can be used for tricky legal 
maneuvering that effectively 
denies a union recourse either to 
state labor boards or the NLRB. 

When the strike began in 1957 
the two locals filed charges with 
the New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board accusing the Stork Club 
of a long list of unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

Billingsley and his lawyer, Roy 
M. Cohn—one-time close associate 
of the late Sen: Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R-Wis.) and a key figure in the 
Army-McCarthy ~ hearings — _ re- 
sponded by asking the SLRB to 


determine the bargaining repre- 


Meany Pledges Labor 
Aid to Puerto Ricans 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL-CIO will help build strong and re- 
sponsible free trade unions in Puerto Rico while exerting every 
effort to end “shameful exploitation” of migrating island workers by 
“greedy employers on the mainland.” 

The twin pledge was made by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at 


a public meeting of Puerto Rican 
workers, broadcast throughout the 
island and the Caribbean region, 
at which Gov. Luis Munoz Marin 
warned that any racketeer-led un- 
ion would be driven from the 
island. 

The meeting, held in the new 
modern auditorium of the Puerto 
Rico Bar Association with an at- 
tendance of over 500, highlighted a 
series of activities on the island by 
AFL-CIO unions taking place dur- 
ing the meeting of the Executive 
Council. : 

Bursts of applause punctuated 
the speeches of Meany and Munoz 
Marin, each of which was. trans- 
lated into Spanish and English, and 
greeted the introductions of Hippo- 
lite Marcano, AFL-CIO regional 
director for the island and _ presi- 


dent of the Puerto Rican AFL- 
CIO. 


There was applause also for the 
excellent performance of the fa- 
mous Figueroa Quintet and _ its 
chamber music selections. 


Meany Speaks in Spanish 


Meany quickly ‘set the tone of 
the rally by giving the first few 
minutes of his talk in Spanish. He 
praised the “inspiring success” of 
the island’s economic and“ social 
programs and recited briefly the 
history of the growth of the labor 
movement in the U.S. 


“It is no exaggeration,” he 
said, “to conclude that labor has 
been the spark plug for progress 
in the United States. Where 
would American industry and 
agriculture find the principal 
market for their vastly expanded 
Production if organized labor 
had not fought successfully for 
More money in the pay en- 
velopes of the great army of our 
nation’s consumers? 


“No country operating on a low- 
Wage economy as a fixed policy can 
‘ver prosper,” he told the Puerto 

ans. The answer for the island 
is full employment at high wages, 


sentative, if any, preferred by Stork 
Club employes. 

Hearings ran from May to No- 
vember and piled up nearly 2,000 
pages of testimony. An opinion by 
SLRB Chairman Jay Kramer 
pointed out that the two unions 
charged—and Billingsley did not re- 
fute—that the Stork Club: 

@ Persistently refused to bar- 
gain collectively with the two locals 
in violation of the state labor law. 

@ Unlawfully discharged five 
employes “for the reason that they 
joined or assisted Locals 89 and 1 
and engaged in concerted activities 
for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

@ “Interfered with, restrained 
and” coerced its employes” by 
threatening to fire them if they 
joined the union; offered wage in- 
creases as inducements “for the 
purpose of discouraging member- 
ship” in the union; “threatened and 
warned its employes” it would not 
recognize or bargain collectively 
with any union; “threatened its 
employes with economic reprisals 


“4 


which comes from strongly organ- 
ized -trade unions that are “free 
and clean.” 


Raps ‘Discredited’ Unions 

The AFL-CIO is confident, he 
declared, “that the workers of 
Puerto Rico will not be hood- 
winked by the rash promises of 
discredited organizations that seek 
power over workers, not for work- 
ers—organizations that are domi- 
nated by racketeering influences 
instead of being inspired by hu- 
manitarian motives.” 

It is the hope of the AFL-CIO, 
Meany said, “that you will permit 
us to help you build on this island 
in the Caribbean, strong and re- 
sponsible free ‘trade unions, a work- 
ing model of a free and prosperous 
democracy that all our good neigh- 
bors in Latin and South America 
can emulate, a land of peace, pros- 
perity and happiness.” 

Munoz Marin reviewed the 
island’s guarantees for organiz- 
ing and collective bargaining and 
the aid given unions by the 
island’s Labor Dept. Despite 
impressive progress, the governor 
said, living standards on the 
island. are only “half as high as 
that of the poorest state in the 
union, Mississippi.” 


Average unemployment is about 
80,000, or 13 percent of the work- 
ing force, and another 18 percent 
are underemployed. 


At the present rate of growth, 
he added, “we hope that around 
1975 we will achieve the standard 
of living that the United States had 
in '1950.” 

While there is a great “potential 
for unionism” on the island, ‘the 
governor said, the people “will not 
tolerate crooks in the guise of labor 
leaders.” They will find “sure de- 
feat” on the island. Honest union- 
ism, he pledged, “will have every 
support our government can give 


it.” 


because of their connection with, 
sympathy for, and activity on be- 
half” of the union; “threatened to 
go out of business if its employes 
did not refrain from joining” the 
union; and “assaulted its employes 
and authorized, instigated or con- 
doned acts © of violence toward 
the 


The Stork Club, which in the 
early months of 1957 had repeat- 
tedly acknowledged the state 
board’s jurisdiction, suddenly 
shifted its defense to a contention 
that the SLRB did not have the 
authority to act. 

Billingsley’s change of position, 
Kramer asserted, came conveni- 
ently at a time when “any possible 
resort by the unions to the NLRB” 
on all of the unfair labor charge 
except the continuing refusal to 
bargain “was barred by the six- 
month statute of limitations” con- 
tained in the Taft-Hartley Act. 


A trial examiner, after more 
legal maneuvering in hearings that 
stretched out over another year, 
upheld Billingsley’s contention that 
the NLRB had jurisdiction and rec- 
ommended dismissal of the case. 

The state board concurred in 
this finding, although Kramer, in 
his separate opinion, was caustic 
in observing that the ruling con- 
tained no discussion of the thous- 
ands of pages of testimony con- 
cerning unfair labor practices. 

The unions, denied relief by the 
state board, are totally up in the 
air in any complaint to the NLRB, 
because the national labor board, 
although recently ordered by the 
Supreme Court to exercise its juris- 
diction over the hotel industry, has 
never agreed to act in the restau- 
rant field. 

Now in the third year of the 
strike, the two locals remain in the 
gray area between federal and state 
jurisdiction. 

And Billingsley continues his re- 
fusal to bargain with the unions, 


Subway Union 
Balks at Sale 
Of Generators 


New York—The Transport 
Workers have voiced vigorous op- 
position to the proposed sale of 
city-owned electric generating sta- 
tions used to provide power for 
New York’s subway system. 


At public hearings conducted by 
Mayor Robert F: Wagner (D), 
TWU Pres. Michael J. Quill said 
the sale of power plants to the Con- 
solidated Edison Co., a private 
utility, would constitute “a north- 
ern version of the infamious Dixon- 
Yates scheme.” 


Arthur J. Goldberg, special 
counsel for the TWU, termed the 
proposed sale “economically un- 
sound.” He said that to date the 
city had spent approximately $110 
million on modernizing the gen- 
erating stations and is committed 
to spend another $14 million on 
improvements. He pointed out 
that. Consolidated Edison would 
buy the plants for $99.4 million— 
and that it would have three years 
to pay without interest. 


Franz B. Wolf, a consulting 


Associates, Washington, D. C., told 
the stormy seven-hour hearing that 
an analysis of the offer showed 
that sale would not solve the city’s 
capital budget problem, as pro- 


economist, of Robert R. Nathan]. 


ployes. 


ment system. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE for 12,500 municipal em- 
ployes in Philadelphia was provided in contract recently negotiated 
by District Council 33 of the State, County and Municipal Em- 


Negotiating the agreement were (left to right) John Miller, 
vice president of AFSCME Council 33; Philadelphia’s Mayor Rich- 
ardson Dilworth; and William J. 
Council 33. The coverage supplements the city’s existing retire- 


McEntee, president of District 


~ 


(D-Mich.). 


Murray-Dingell Health 
Insurance Bill Offered 


Legislation calling for a national program of contributory health 
insurance to cover major costs of medical care has been introduced 
by Sen. James E. Murray (D-Mont.) and Rep. John D. Dingell 


Under the bill employers and employes would share the cost on 


an equal basis. Each would pay® 
1.5 percent on a worker’s first 
$6,000 in annual earnings to pro- 
vide complete health care for the 
worker and his family. 


Also protected would be the self- 
employed and recipients of old age, 
survivors, disability and civil service 
retirement benefits. 


At its founding convention in 
1955 the AFL-CIO called for 
suca a comprehensive program to 
make “complete prepaid health 
protection available to all Ameri- 
cans, with contributions geared 
to income.” The federation re- 
affirmed this position at the 1957 
convention. 


In introducing their companion 
bills, Murray and Dingell said that 
after 25 years of intensive promo- 
tion, vdluntary health insurance 
“has fa‘led entirely to reach a third 
of the people.” They noted that 
the American Medical Association 
originally opposed voluntary health 
insurance, but has since supported 
such plans in‘an effort to block 
legislation like the Murray-Dingell 
bill. 

The sponsors of the health in- 
surance measure pointed out, that 
in the past 10 years, the cost of 
medical care has increased almost 
50 percent, according to the con- 
sumer price index of the Dept. of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


live in families with an income 
of between $1,000 and $2,000 a 
year,” they said. “Almost -33 
million people . . . receive am 
income of less than $2,000 a 
year. Certainly this class of peo- 
ple find any sort of adequate 
medical care entirely out of their 
reach.” 


* Under the Murray-Dingell bill, 
care would include preventive and 
diagnostic examinations, laboratory 
and x-ray services, and curative 
treatment in the hospital or at 
home. Hospitalization would be 
provided up to a maximum of 60 
days a year for each individual at 
the outset, and for a longer period 
later if feasible. 

Dental services and more costly 
prescribed medicine, home nursing, 
special appliances and eyeglasses 
also would be provided. 


Tobacco Workers 
Win 39-Cent Raise . 


Greensboro, N. C.—More than 
2,000 members of, the Tobacco 
Workers will receive from 15 to 39 
cents an hour in wage increases 
over a nine-month period in a con- 
tract negotiated with the P. Loril- 
lard Co. here. 

The union says the Seam 
represents “the greatest single in- 
crease ever granted by the tobacco 


“Over 18 million (Americans) 


industry in a contract year.” 


Labor. 


year. . 


by labor, and those which are 


ponents claim, 


Forms Now Available for 
Pension, Welfare Reports 


Forms for disclosing financial information on the operation 
of pension and welfare plans under the new Federal Disclosure 
Act are now available to administrators through the Dept. of 


The act requires the filing with the Secretary of Labor of 
two copies of the annual reports of such plans. These must 
be filed within 120 days after the close of each plan’s fiscal 


As required by law, annual reports are due from plans 
administered solely by management, those operated entirely 


Information to be reported includes contributions by em- 
ployers and employes, insurance premiums, fees and com- 
missions paid, loans to either the employer or the union, and 
summaries of assets, liabilities, receipts and disbursements. 


administered jointly. 
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Na vy. Wage. 
Revaiisp Killed 


In Gommittee . : 


, & House Armed Services sub- 
committee tabled an Administra- 
tion bill changing the method of 
setting wage scales for the Navy’s 
225,000 blue collar workers after 
a labor spokesman attacked the pro- 
posal as “a backward step” which 
would end employe participation in 
wage-setting procedures. 

Pres. James A: Brownlow of the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. told 
a subcommittee headed by Rep. 
L. Mendel Rivers (D-S. C.) that the 


bill would be “a heavy blow” to}} 


the principle of union recognition 
in the federal service. Brownlow 
testifield on behalf of unions affili- 
ated with the Government Employe 
Council as well as the Metal Trades, 


Dept. 


Rear Adm. R. E. Cronin, Navy in- 
dustrial relations chief—defended 
the Administration proposal as 
bringing the Navy’s wage-setting 
procedures in conformity with those 
of other government agencies. He 
asked repeal of a statute, based on 
an 1862 law, which requires Navy 
pay scales to conform “with those |; 
of private establishments in the 
immediate vicinity.” 

Brownlow charged that the in- 
tent of the change was “to lock- 
step Navy Dept. employes” into 
the type of job evaluation used 
by the Army and the Air Force. 
While Navy pay rates are based 
on journeymen craft designa- 
tions, Army and Air Force blue 
collar workers are paid under a- 
multi-step labor grade system 
based on job responsibilities. 

Under the Navy system, Brown- 
low pointed out, union represent- 
atives sit on the department’s Cen- 
tral Navy Wage Committee and 
take a more active part in determin- 
ing wage rates. 

The subcommittee’s decision to 
- table the bill thus killed it for this 

Congress, 

The motion was strongly sup- 

ported by Rivers who said he had 

‘introduced the Administration bill 
“by request” but was convinced by 
employe opposition that it was un- 
wise. 


United Textile 
Union Backs Raise 


Salisbury, N. C.— Delegates 
from 25 local unions of the United 
Textile Workers in three Southern 
states have set an immediate wage 
goal of a 10 percent increase and 
a long-range goal of raising textile 
wages to the level of other indus- 
tries. 

The area conference, attended 
by 65 delegates from North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia, 
criticized operation of the learner’s 
pay provision of the Wage-Hour 
Law as “full of loopholes.” It 
called for a $1 hourly minimum 
wage for learners and an increase 
in the regular minimum wage to 
$1.25. 

Delegates unanimously voted 
“full support” to the Textile Work- 


A Defense Dept. spokesman— 


ers strike at Henderson, N. C. 


a 


(Continued from Page 1) 

is determined to smash the union.” 
He said this contrasted strangely 
with Beame’s case when, he point- 
ed out, the AFHW organizer 
charged that his “request for help 
of even one state highway patrol 
officer was denied.” 

Payton referred to Beame’s con- 
tention that he did not get adequate 
police aid and had not been permit- 
ted to call the highway patrol for 
protection against the mob driving 
him out of town where he had been 
conducting an organizing drive 
among employes of the Franklin 
Hosiery Co., a subsidiary of Bur- 
lington Mills. 

A spokesman in the office of 
North Carolina Gov. Luther H. 
Hodges denied that the company 
was back of the decision to send 
44 highway patrolmen into Hender- 
son. The request, he said, came 
through the proper channels—from 
Henderson’s mayor and the county 
sheriff. 

The spokesman admitted, how- 
ever, that the telephone call had 
been placed by a “Bennett Per- 
ry,” later identified as the attor- 
ney for the strike-bound mills. 
But he insisted that Perry had 
merely placed the call and then 
turned the telephone over to the 
local officials, who made the 
formal request. 

Dispatch of the highway patrol 
by Hodges, himself a textile mag- 
nate, drew sharp criticism from 
the Raleigh News and Observer, 
which charged in an editorial that 
it “constituted a dangerous sug- 
gestion that the patrol might.seem 
to be available as anti-labor forces.” 

The newspaper pointed out that 
“if management in a labor dispute 
can call for and get a whole com- 
pany of patrolmen, labor might 
have a right to feel that the high- 
way patrol is not the protector of 
all, but the armed force of those 
with the power to ask for it and 
get it.” - 

The editorial added that the 


‘Buy-in-Glass’ Drive Begun 
By Bottle Blowers Union 


Washington, Pa.—Spurred by the 
closing of one of five large glass 
plants here, the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers have launched an intensive 
“buy in glass” campaign to pro- 
mote the salé of union-made glass, 
containers. 

More than 4,000 residents in this 
city of 30,000 are members of 
GBBA and are employed in the 
four glass plants still operating. 
Another 600’ lost their jobs when 
Hazel-Atlas shut down one of its 
local operations after the company 
was taken over by Continental Can 
Co. Two other Hazel-Atlas plants 


here are still turning out bottles 


under the new ownership. 

Purpose of the campaign is to 
help create job security, GBBA 
Intl. Pres. Lee W. Minton de- 
clared. The city council ap- 
proved a resolution endorsing its 
objectives and Mayor Tom §S. 
Fitch has assumed the honorary 
co-chairmanship of the | festival 
with Minton, head of the 52,500- 
member union since 1946 and a 
former glass worker here. . 

GBBA is offering a $500 scholar- 
ship to the local high school student 
submitting the best essay on the 
subject: “The importance of sup- 
porting local industry and labor.” 


> aa OA 


Second Organizer - 
Assaulted in N.C. 


job of the patrolmen is highway 

safety and “a dangerous point 

* has been reached in terms of the 
patrol’s work and reputation if a 
mill owner can pick up the phone 
and have troopers pouring in 
when he wants them.” 

The governor's office also report- 
ed that North Carolina is conduct- 
ing its own investigation into the 
brutal attack on Beame. ~ 

The probe is being handled joint- 
ly by the State Bureau of Investi- 
gation and 20th Dist. Solicitor 
Glenn W. Brown. There were in- 
dications that arrests of the thugs 
who attacked Beame might be 
made shortly, although Brown de- 
ferred com..nent. ® 

The two-pronged federal probe 
into the assault on Payton was 
undertaken by the McClellan com- 
mittee staff and the Justice Dept. 
after they received requests from 
TWUA Pres. William Pollock de- 
manding vigorous action. 


Skilled Trades 
Get Expanded 
Role in UAW 


Detroit—Revamping of the in- 
ternal structure of the Auto Work- 
ers, to give more effective repre- 
sentation to the union’s thousands 
of skilled workers, has been an- 
nounced by Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther. 

Key step in the reorganization, 
he said in an administrative letter 
to all UAW locals, will be the crea- 
tion of a National Skilled Trades 
Advisory Committee, its nine mem- 
bers elected by the various sections 
of the union, to assist the execu- 
tive board in developing policies 
and programs. 

Creation of the committee, 
Reuther said, is a logical out- 
growth of the action of the 
UAW’s 1957 convention in At- 
lantic City, N. J., which adopted 
constitutional amendments giv- 
ing skilled tradesmen the right 
to vote separately in contract 
ratification on matters exclusiye- 
ly related to their work. 

The new structure, the letter 
pointed out, will result in closer 
integration of the skilled trades 
workers in the UAW’s collective 
bargaining machinery. Reuther 
said the reorganization would make 
the skilled trades structure “more 
responsive to the needs of skilled 
workers and more effective in deal- 
ing with their problems in today’s 
complex and constantly changing 
industrial society.” 

The committee will be composed 
of one member each from the fol- 
lowing bargaining groups: General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, jobbing 
shops, agricultural implement, air- 
craft and missiles, parts industry, 


independents, and miscellaneous. ' 


Death by T-H? 


since Sept. 21, 1958. 


. The section permits strikebreakers to vote in a -managemen}, 


inapivett representation election 
while denying the ballot to strikers. 
It is virtually the same as the de- 
certification procedure used when 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Winchester, | © 
Va., ousted the Rubber Workers, 


‘| although in the latter case “scabs” 
| were listed as petitioning for de- 


certification. 

Mastic Tile petitioned for ‘the 
election in November 1958—less 
than two months after the walkout 
started—declaring that it doubted 
whether the union still represented 
a majority of the production and 
maintenance workers. The ICWU 
has been the certified bargaining 


| representative for 10 years. 


The NLRB, in ordering an 
election sometime before Mar. 
18, took the view that a union 
request for a new. contract “is 
the equivalent of a new demand 
for recognition, and raises a 
question concerning representa- 
tion which the employer is en- 
titled to have resolved.” 

It overruled a union contention 
that the striking employes had not 
been permanently replaced, and 
turned down a request from the 
ICWU that both strikers and non- 
strikers be allowed to vote under 
challenge and their status deter- 
mined on the basis of an investiga- 
tion after the election. 

Both the Republican Admini- 
stration and liberal Democrats in 
the 86th Congress have asked re- 
peal of T-H provisions which deny 
strikers the right to vote. 

The Kennedy-Ervin labor-man- 
agement reform bill, supported gen- 
erally by the AFL-CIO, and Pres. 
Eisenhower’s labor legislation intro- 
duced by conservative Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.), call for re- 
peal of this section of Taft-Hartley. 
Both bills would allow the National 
Labor Relations Board to decide 
that strikers are eligible to vote in 
such elections. 


The ICWU local, undaunted 
by the threat to its existence 
and bolstered by strike benefits 
from its international union, is 
continuing picketing the Long 
Beach plant despite court orders 
sharply curtailing such activity. 
At the same time, it is pressing 
a local boycott against the com- 
pany’s floor tiles. 

In broadsides distributed wide- 
ly in Long Beach, Local 1 has ap- 
pealed to fellow trade unionists 
to help in its resistance to Mastic’s 
strike - breaking tactics and has 
gained support in the Long Beach 
Building & Construction Trades 
Council and the central laborbody. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
will be computed and a guarantee 
they will not be cut or stopped. 

There has been constant friction, 
between the Guild and the manage- 
ment since Newhouse bought the 
newspaper four years ago. Other 
unions have suffered similar dif- 
ficulties. 

The Guild’s present proposal is 
for a pension plan of 1 percent of 
the final 10 years’ average wage 
multiplied by years of service up 
to 30.. 


objections to putting enough pay- 
ments into a trust fund to secure 
pensions, the Guild has offered to 
accept mere token funding with a 
guarantee that retirement pay out 
of current revenues will not be cut 


or ended. 


The local charged that the com com 
pany, as part of its union-busting ie 
campaign, deliberately provokeg 
the strike by “unrealistic bareait 


“The 2i-week-old walkout be. 
gan after total collapse of nego. 
tiations-for a new contract. Ip 
pre-strike talks, the union sub 
mitted a demand for a 20-cent 
hourly pay increase to bring the 
275 workers up to local prevail. | 
ing wages. _Company officials 
rejected the pay demand and 
made no counter offer. 

Also at issue was Mastic’s 4e,/ 
fusal to consider modification of 
“management’s rights” provision of 
the old pact which virtually ne 
gated contract protections against 
arbitrary dismissal or job transfer, 

Within 24 hours after the walk 
out began, Mastic went into cour 
and obtained an injunction—still ig 
force—which imposed severe lim: 
tations on picketing. It followed up 
by blatently advertising in local 
newspapers for scabs. Some 1,200 
jobless workers_ applied for the 
openings. 


Beirne Tells 
Ike ‘Slogans’ 
Slow Growth 


- Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the Communications Workers, has 
called on the Administration to 
“restore full production and eco. 
nomic growth” instead of relying 
on “study groups and White House 
slogans” to solve the nation’s eco 
nomic problems. 

In a statement submitted to 
the Senate-House Joint Economic 
Committee headed by Sen. Paul H, 
Douglas (D-Ill.), Beirne said the 
cabinet committee recently ap 
pointed by Pres. Eisenhower to 
explore and expose the problems of 


inflation is “still another misguided 


substitute for action.” 

The CWA president said crea- 
tion of the committee headed by 
Vice Pres. Nixon “is a Madison 
Ave. public relations response to 
this country’s serious economic 
problems.” 

Beirne explained that numerout 
governmental and private research 
groups have been studying the 
same problems for years, 

“What is needed from the Pres 
ident,” he continued, “is a state 
ment of this nation’s economi¢ 
goals and specific recommended 


In view of the company’s strong 


actions to accomplish these goals.” | 


Newsmen in St. Louis 
Strike for Pensions 


The company has made no cout 
terproposal-on the question of 4 
plan to determine the size of pem 
sions. ° 

Newswriters and editors, busi 
ness office employes, advertising 
salesmen aid women, circulation 
and maintenance workers con- 
prise the unit which is manning 
picket lines for the first time 
since the Guild was organized 
here 25 years ago. 

They have been confronted with 
most of the standard techniques for 
weakening a strike—a barrage of 
Management propaganda against 
their union and its motives, lettem 
to their homes, attempts to staft 
petitions for meetings to call off the 
strike, etc. But determination ha 


clare. 


grown under the attack, leaders dé @Bpecti 


IGWU Local F ights |p, i, 
For Ballot Rights. 


Long Beach, Calif —The Mastic Tile Corp. is trying to use | a 
direct union-busting section of the Taft-Hartley Act to destroy 
Chemical Workers Local 1, whose 275 members have been on strike 
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seal of Indiana’s so-called ‘ 


acted in New Mexico. 
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orm Bills 


\Cloud ‘RT W’ Fight) 


By Dave Perlesan 


Restrictive anti-labor legislation under the guise of “eform” bills | : 
the price aggressively demanded by reactionary legislators for 
‘sight-to-work” iaw and for leaving 
in its legislative grave the “work” bal which has already been re- 


tt ae 


wivering on. the brink of passage 
as left danglimg on the Senate 
aiendar while the GOP majority 


: roceeded to put what it called 
im Mtecth” into a “reform” bill pre- 
& Miously. passed by the Democratic- 
nt Montrolied House. 
ne Acting in the Committee of 
ik Bihe Whole, the Senate added 22 
Is. B aniendments to the House-passed 
id Beform” bill. The State AFL- 
clo charged that the result was 
Te Bio transform the bill into one 
faBwhich “would contribute more 
Of Bio-the destruction of union op- 
Ne Beration than the present compul- 
inst B sory open-shop law.” 


In New-Mexico, Sen. R. C. Mor- 
an (D) warned he would rein- 
oduce his “right-to-work” bill, 
hich the Senate had rejected 17- 
5, if the House didn’t go along 
ith three restrictive labor bills 
nanimously passed by the Senate. 
Lawsuits Authorized 
The restrictive legislation being 
hed in both states includes pro- 
isions which would open the door 
» harassment lawsuits against un- 
ons, both by employers who claim 
eir business has been “hurt” by 
nion actions and by dissident 
nembers who would be able to go 
9 court without first exhausting 


jn, Indiana,. a “work” repealer>— 


amended by the Senate in the pre- 
liminary vote, gives employers an 
equal say with unions as to the 
conditions under which a strike 
vote may be taken. If the em- 
ployer doesn’t agree with the” time 
and place chosen by the union for 
holding a strike vote, it. must be 
conducted by the State Commis- 
sioner of Labor, who has 40 days 
to get around to it. 


Would Restrict Pickets 


Picketing would be restricted to 
persons on the company payroll 
at the time of the strike. 

Other provisions specify $1,000 
fines and up to six months in jail 
for failure to file various reports 
with the Commissioner of Labor. 

The New Mexico “reform” 
legislation specifically authorizes 
injunctions on picketing. It pro- 
vides for suits against a union 
for both “actual damages” and 
“punitive or exemplary damages” 
by anyone claiming to have been 
harmed “in his employment, 
business or property” as a result 
of “mass” picketing. 

.Another bill, passed by the Sen- 
ate, requires registration of “unin- 
corporated associations affiliated 
with national or international or- 
ganizations” with a $25 filing fee 
at time of registration and a $5 fee 
every time there is an amendment 
or change in the by-laws or, con- 
stitution. 

As the AFL-CIO News went to 
‘press, it was still touch-and-go in 
Indiana whether the Senate Repub- 
‘ican majority would be able to 
hold off action on “right-to-work” 
repeal until disposition of the “re- 
form” bill. 

The battle was rapidly becom- 
ing a race against the calendar, 
since the legislature is obligated 
to adjourn on Mar. 9. 

To avoid the risk of a post-ad- 
journment veto by Gov. Harold W. 
Handley (R), with no chance for 
the legislature to override him, a 
repeal bill would have to be finally 
passed by Mar. 4. The governor 
has three legislative days to act, 
after which a bill becomes law 
automatically, while the legislature 
is in session. Indiana requires only 
a simple constitutional majority in 


S heir rights under their union’s own 
%$ Bonstitution and by-laws. 
a The Indiana “reform” bill, as 
in ‘ 
we Dudgeon, Rail Clerk 
co Weteran, Dies at51_ . 
Cincinnati, O: — Clifford Dud- 
© Boon, grand lodge legislative rep- 
MIE Besentative of the Railway Clerks 
a nd a staff member for more than 
$0 years, died here suddenly fol- 
— owing a heart attack. He was 51. 
sof @ A member of Covington, Ky., 
ded odge 639 and a former employe 
bf the Louisville & Nashville ‘Rail- 
q. od, he was grand lodge educa- 
by ional director -until becoming 
on |egislative representative, and pre- 
to Mously had been assigned for 11 
ic Meets to the office of the Railway 
bor Executives Association in 
ou sshington. He is survived by his 
a dow, Delora, a part time grand 
the medge employe. Burial was in Fort 
itchell, Ky., following funeral 
ree meervices in Latonia. 
ate 
mic 
ded 
Is." 


Phat in Canada there can ke “no 


bf correction which under the guise of civil liberties is in reality 
lirected toward weakening the power and influence of unionism.’ 


yun 
fa “It is toe be regretted that, the? 
em Banadian Chamber of Commerce 
- become associated with this |. 
isk @mMovement,” added the editorial, 
ing Patitled “The Ethics of Labor Re- 
on Bations.” k 
mi Students of industrial relattons 
mg Blew pretty much of what has been 
me @tvealed before the McClellan 
ed. Bommittee in the United States, it} 
_, gat on. But the disclosures have 
with Bproduced considerable shock to 
fof Bess well-informed people” in both 
> Of he U.S. and Canada ‘because of 
.inst te manner in which the investi- 
tem Btions have been conducted and 
start cause of the availability of mass 
| the htedia of communications,” it said. 
a The editorial called for “per- 


in viewing such expo- 
“The climb to power of the 


anadian Anglican. Paper 
its ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws 


Gardenvale, Que.—In an editorial opposing so-called “right-to- 
york” proposals, the Anglican Outlook published here declared 


each house to override a yeto. 


moral justification for a program 


>> 


business elite was accomplished 
in. part by ruthlessness, corrupt- 
ing of governments and consid- 
erable indifference to the social 
consequences of the society be- 
ing created,” the editorial said, 
although “material benefits” en- 
sued. ; 

For correction. of the “unsatis- 
factory social consequences of in- 
dustrialism,” it said, two courses 
are Open—government action and 
the development of strong unions. 

A “very important. role” has 
been assigned unions. in Canada, it 
said, making it imperative that 
“whatever is done to correct or 
prevent abuses and corruption in 
unions shall not weaken them and 
thereby render them unable to per- 


eee 


Joint Council. 


. 


PERRY COMO (left), the barber who became a singing~star of television, marks the opening of 
a drive by New York’s Barbers Union, in behalf of Deborah Hospital, Brown’s Mills, N. J., by pre- | 
senting a pair of gold scissors to Pres. Adolplt Rosenbaum of the Barbers’ Greater New York” 
Rosenbaum is chairman of the campaign for the free, non-sectarian hospital which 
accepts many of its patients from unions and union health centers. Looking on are Council Sec. -Treas. | 
George Pelleticre; Intl. Rep. Ernest Hebert, and Benedict Scaffidi. 


8-Year Picket Line 
Wins Pact at Hotel 


Columbus, O. — It took 
nearly eight years on the 
picket line, but the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes have 
won a unjon contract at the 
Neil House hotel here. 

The five-year contract pro- 
vides a modified union shop, 
wage adjustments, seniority 
rights, vacation schedules and 
grievance procedures. 

Sec.-Treas. Elmer F. Cope 
of the Ohio State AFL-CIO 
played ‘an important role in 
bringing about a settlement 
of the long dispute. _ 


Hatters J oin 
Cap Industry 


In Promotion 


“a 

New York—Creation of a joint 
labor-management National Cap 
and Cloth Hat Institute designed to 
bring stability to the industry—a 
key demand in successful contract 
negotiations by the Hatters last 
year—has been officially announced 
here. 

Details of the cooperative pro- 
gram, which will have a $500,000 
budget on which to operate during 
the next three years, were outlined 
in a joint statement by Hatters 
Pres. Alex Rose and Eugene Saun- 
ders, representing the manufac- 
turers. 

In its 1958 negotiations, the 
union won agreement from in- 
dustry that manufacturers would 
contribute 1 percent of their 
weekly payroll costs to a fund 
to be administered by the insti- 
tute. Main purposes of the joint 
campaign are to popularize the 
union label and promote 
creased sales. 


In addition, for the first time in 
the industry, labor and manage- 
ment will take joint action on such 
problems as low-priced imports and 
government procurement policies. 


Maritime Union 
To Give Scholarship 


New York—The Maritime Un- 
ion has announced an annual col- 
lege scholarship competition open 
to NMU members and their chil- 
dren. Pres. Joseph Curran | said 
the four-year scholarship will pay 
$2,500 a year to the recipient. 

Winners will have a free choice 
of school and course of study, ex- 
cept that the NMU scholarship 
may not be used at any institution 
“which practices discrimination in 
enrollment on grounds of race, 


form their proper social functions.” 


Security Risk Handling 


Branded ‘Unreasonable’ - 


Security risk programs currently being conducted by federal and - 
state governments were branded as unreasonable by AFL-CIO at- 
torneys in a brief filed with the Supreme Court. 

AFL-CIO Gen. Counsel J. Albert Woll and Associate Gen. 
Counsel Thomas E. Harris told the high court that only 2 million 


by these programs are in positions 
substantially related to the national 
security. 


The brief was filed in support of 
Charles Allen Taylor of Buffalo, 
N.Y., who lost his job at Bell Air- 
craft Corp. in September 1956 be- 
cause he was denied a security 
clearance on the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by six unidentified 
persons. Taylor, a member of the 
Auto Workers, was reinstated last 
month. — 


The Supreme Court turned 
down a Justice Dept. petition that 
the case be considered “moot” 
since Taylor had been restored 
to his job. The court ruled it 
would hear oral arguments, ex- 
pected in the next 60 days. 


Taylor, who lost $14,000 in 
wages since being dropped by Bell, 
testified that he never had any sub- 
versive connections. Eleven wit- 
nesses supported this testimony, de- 
claring that Taylor was well known 


of the 12 milli rf 
Se ere aren tna be had thea AW Local 


for the strong anti-Communist po- 


Announced 


They, and delegates to the 19 
other conferences, will consider in 
detail COPE’s local organization 
and procedures, registration, edu- 
cation, communication, campaign 
strategy, fund raising, appraisal of 
candidates, and specific local, dis- 
trict and state problems. 

Union officials. and members 
_at all levels have been invited to 
send delegates. The participa- 
tion by women in COPE’s work 
will be one of the featured dis- 
cussions on the program. 

COPE National Dir. James J. 
McDevitt and Deputy Dir. Alexan- 
der Barkan will head the group 
from the national staff attending 
each conference. Also present will 
be the COPE director of each area. 

The conferences are a continu- 
ation of those held in former years, 
but this year more meetings have 
been scheduled, each involving 


creed or color.” 


fewer states, to permit delegates to 


501. 

The federation attorneys noted in 
their brief that the AFL-CIO has 
always been prominent in the battle 
against communism. They added, 
however, that labor has also insisted 
that this fight be waged with due 
regard for civil liberties. : 


* The present provisions ‘of secu- 
rity laws, they said, are unreason- 
able because they apply in the same 
way to persons in sensitive and 
non-sensitive posts. eae, 

Woll and Harris contended that 
it is especially unfair to brand 
an individual as a security risk 
on the word of non-professional 
secret informers when the person 
is not in a position where he 
could affect national security. 

Taylor’s suit against the govern- 
ment asks that the court rule he 
was unjustly deprived of work 
through an unconstitutional act, in 
that he was denied a security clear- 
ance without having an opportunity 
to face his accusers. 


. 


5 COPE Conferences 


For March 


Expanded activities and improved techniques will be discussed by 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education at a series of 20 
coast-to-coast area conferences this year. 

The first is scheduled in Huntington, W. Va., Mar. 11-12 for 
trade unionists from Kentucky and West Virginia. 


> 


discuss more intimately and thor- 
oughly COPE procedures and prob- 
lems. 

Commenting on the sessions held 
last year, McDevitt said: 

“The 1958 conferences were 
the most successful we ever held, | 
and undoubtedly a major portion | 
of our accomplishment in the 
November elections can be at- 
tributed to them.” 

In addition to the Huntington 
conference, the first five sessions 
have been scheduled as follows: 

Mar. 14£15, Raleigh, N. C. — 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Mar. 17-18, Jacksonville, Fla—~ 
Florida and Georgia. ' 

Mar. 21-22, Baton Rouge, La.— 
Alabama, Louisiana and Méissis- 
ppi. 

Mar. 23-24, Memphis, Tenn.— 4 


Arkansas and Tennessee. 
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; Politician at Bay: 


Striking Loggers Defy Plea 
Of Premier to Bolt I WA 


By Gervase. N. Love 


Ottawa, Ont. _The “arrogant” demand of Premier William Smallwood of Newfoundland that 
striking loggers drive the AFL-CIO Woodworkers. “out of the province” and set up a government- 
sponsored contpany union under the leadership of one of his political henchmen will be fought with 


the “wholehearted” support of organized _— Pres. Claude Jodoin of the Canadian —_ Con- 


gress declared here. 


Ten days after Smallwood had® 


called on IWA members to wire 
their resignations to union head- 
quarters only eight telégrams had 
been~ received.. They bore 14 
names, four those of non-strikers. 

Canadian IWA members are af- 
filiated with the CLC as well_as 
the AFL-CIO. : 

Some 6,500 woodsmen repre- 
sented by the IWA started a sit- 
down strike Dec. 31.in the Grand 
Falls area when the Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Co. reject- 
ed a conciliation board recommen- 
dation for an increase in the basic 
wage from $1.05 to $1.22 an hour, 
a 5-cent general increase and a cut 
in the workweek from 60 to 54 
hours. They later were joined by 
“some 2,000 loggers employed by 
the huge Bowater Corp. 

- Smallwood’s offer to work “day 
and night” to “help” the jwoods- 
men abandon their union was made 
in a provincial radio and television 
speech. 

(In meeting the challenge, Ca- 
nadian labor will have the back- 

ing of the AFL-CIO. The Execu- 
tive Council at its meeting in San 
Juan, P.R., called for full sup- 
port and financial aid for the 
strikers in their “life-and-death 
struggle.” Pres. George Meany 
told a press conference pledges 
of $50,000 to help the IWA have 
been received, with more in 
sight. He assailed Smallwood and 
his views, -calling the strike a 
critical struggle for — union 
rights.) 

The Newfoundland premier, a 
demogogic type popularly known 
as “Joey,” later convened the pro- 
vincial legislature and introduced 
legislation prohibiting secondary 
boycotts and general strikes, and 
offering amendments to the prov- 
ince’s Labor Relations Act which 
he did not spell ow. 

Then he recessed the legislature 
and left St. Johns, the provincial 
capital, for conferences with lead- 
ers of other unions in the Grand 
Falls area, center of the walkout. 

In his blast at Smallwood, Jodoin 


charged the provincial premier 
with abdicating his role as repre- 
sentative ef the people and becom- 
ing “an anti-democratic agent of 
the Newfoundland paper compan- 
ies.” : 
“The premier is reported as say- 
ing,” he added, “that the (provin- 
cial) government ‘doesn’t want the 
IWA and will never work with 
them, never talk to them, never 
answer a letter or telegram from 
them, never have anything to do 
with them.’ It is not up to him to 
decide. The workers concerned 
have made their decision according 
to the laws of the province. 


“The premier has refused to use 
the good offices of his government 
to help effect an agreement be- 
tween the company and its New- 
foundland employes. Instead he 
has, in attempting to change the 
whole structure of Newfoundland 
and Canadian industrial relations, 
proposed a course of action which 
is far beyond his- power to bring 
about. 

“In his intemperate outburst, he 
described the strike as a ‘civil war’ 
and declared that ‘there is not 
enough room in Newfoundland for 
the government and the IWA at 
the same time.’ He added: ‘One or 
the other must go.’ 


“The CLC assures the premier 
that this type of challenge will be 
. met by the Newfoundland Ia 
movement in the spirit in which 
it was so arrogantly flung down. 
The workers of Newfoundland, 
in meeting this challenge, will 
have the wholehearted support of 
Canadian labor from coast to 
coast.” 


Smallwood in his address pro- 
posed that the loggers and the New- 
foundland Fishermen’s Federation 
(unaffiliated) merge under the lead- 
ership of Max Lane, general sec- 


retary of the Fishermen and a mem- 


ber of the legislature, who he said 
has “volunteered” for the job. 


“The loggers might want him to 
resign from the legislature,” the 


Machinists Open Drive 
On Fake Labor Papers 


The Machinists have launched a full-scale racket-busting drive 
against phony “labor” publications which claim to be soliciting 
advertising on behalf of the million-member union. 

IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes called on the union’s 2,255 local and 
district lodges to warn employers against dealing with individuals 


making fraudulent claims and to 
seek employer cooperation in bring- 
ing such individuals to justice. 

The nationwide campaign fol- 
lows, the lines of the vigorous anti- 
racketeering drive of the Intl. La- 
“bor Press Association, which has 
cooperated closely with law en- 
forcement agencies against phony 
publications fraudulently claiming 
AFL-CIO support. 

Hayes said the LAM’s new drive, 
designed to re-enforce policies fol- 
lowed by the union since 1930, 
‘was inaugurated as a result of re- 
cent incidents. 

In one such incident, ah Illinois 
employer under contract with the 
IAM received a telephone call from 
an imposter identifying himself as 
“AI Hayes of the Machinists.” The 
imposter subsequently sent a “per- 
sonal representative” to the em- 
ployer’s office to solicit advertising 


for a publication allegedly dealing 


a 


with ethical practices in the labor 
movement. 

The IAM president, who also 
serves as chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee, 
reported that the union and the 
employer together were able to 
bring about the arrest and convic- 
tion of the imposter. 

Other solicitations by racketeers 
have been reported recently in 
New York, California, Missouri 
and Ontario, Canada. 

Hayes instructed LAM local and 
district lodges to acquaint employ- 
ers with the ruling adopted by the 
union on July 29, 1930, prohibit- 
ing the use of the IAM name “in 
connection with any advertising 
schemes of any description.” 

Hayes emphasized that it is not 
the policy of the union “to solicit 
funds for advertising,” nor to “con- 
done or authorize such solicitations 
by either its pate or representa- 


” ae 
tives.” se 


[ment and the so-called forces of 


one added, “and if they did he 
would be quite willing to do so.” _ 

In a second radio address, after 
recessing the legislature, he re- 
newed his summons to the strikers 
to abandon the IWA and join his 
government - sponsored company 
union. eS 

The strike grew out of the wage 
structure, low even for Newfound- 
land, and working conditions long 
driven out of the unionized section 
of the timber industry such as 
filthy and verminous camps, poor 
food and an absence of hot water 
in some camps. The strikers, who 
are being maintained by the union 
under the direction of Dist. Pres. 
H. Landon Ladd, have kept, their 
picket. lines despite sub-zero tem- 
peratures, snow drifts as high as 
8 feet and bitter winds off the North 
Atlantic. 


When the company began re- 
cruiting strikebreakers the Royal 
Canadian Mounted police ap- 

in force and have ar- 
rested a total of 125 in connec- 
tion with the dispute. CLC Ex- 
ecutive Vice Pres. William Dodge 
pointed out that 23 of those ar- 
rested were scabs, and only eight 
of the 125 have been held. 


“It is quite obvious that the log- 
gers in Newfoundland are in a life- 
and-death struggle with a combina- 
tion of the company, the govern- 


law and ordér,” he noted.” 


Beck Guilty 
Of Income 
Tax Evasion 


Tacoma, Wash.—A federal dis- 
trict court jury here has convicted 
Dave Beck, former president of the 
expelled Teamsters, on charges of 
income tax evasion. 

The jury of eight men and four 
women found Beck guilty on all 
six counts in two indictments charg- 
ing him with- evading $240,000 of 
income taxes for the years 1950 
to 1953. The verdict makes him 
liable to.a penalty of five years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine on each 
count. 


His lawyer, Charles S. Burdell, 
said the verdict would be ap- 
pealed. Beck is also appealing 
a King County state court sen- 
tence of up to 15 years imposed 
after his conviction last year on 
a charge of larceny of a $1,900 
automobile from the union. 


The tax charge against the for- 
mer IBT chief, first aired by the 
McClellan special Senate commit- 
tee, involved the alleged diversion 
of Teamster money for Beck’s per- 
sonal use. ; 

The indictments charged that 
Beck had declared a total taxable 
income of $212,063 and had paid 
taxes of $86,489 during the period 
in question. His actual income, the 
government said, was $555,230, on 
which the tax should have been 
$327,346. 

During the 10-week trial, the 
government contended Beck had 
taken hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of union funds and had di- 
verted the money to his own use. 
The defense countered that these 
sums represented legitimate 
“loans.” It contended Beck had 
repaid, after McClellan hearings 
started, $370,000 to the Teamsters. 


director of Steelworkers’ Dist. 34, 


Isaac_C. Orr, a member of the board of directors - the St. 


Red, Cross chapter. 


ORGANIZED LABOR, which was in the forefront of relief % 
rescue operations after a vicious tornado” lashed St. Louis, 

continued its community services role with financial aid to § 
Red Cross when the disaster was over. 


Here A. F. Kojetinsil 
presents a $5,000 check to 


UAW Offers Allis Plad 


To Resume 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have proposed a compromise pil 
to make possible immediate resumption of contract negotiatig] 
with the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., whose eight nation id 
plants have been shut by a strike which began Feb. 2. 

UAW Vice Pres: Pat Greathouse proposed immediate resung 
tion of central bargaining on pen-» 


sions and supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits, coupled with 
binding arbitration on the question 
of whether other bargaining will 
be conducted on a companywide 
or a plant-by-plant basis. 

The proposals were contained in 


{a-letter. to. Allis-Chalmers. Pres, R.. 


S. Stevenson. In it, the UAW said 
the compromise would unsnarl! ne- 
gotiating procedures with the agri- 
cultural implement company, the 


only one in the industry still hold-|- 


ing out over terms of a new three- 
year contract., 


Greathouse reminded the com- 
pany that it had agreed at the 
time of the 1955 contract signing 
that future negotiations would be 
conducted on a companywide 
basis. For eight months, he said, 
Allis-Chalmers took part in cen- 
tral bargaining and did not insist 
on separate agreements for each 
plant until two hours before the 
walkout began. 

In Pittsburgh, meanwhile, 26 
UAW members were arrested and 
charged with disorderly . conduct 
after 100 strikers clashed with 50 
policemen at the strike-bound Allis 
plant in that city. The trouble be- 


Cooperation Needed |} 
In Sight Conservatioi 


New York—Successful conservation of vision in industry req 
understanding, mutual confidence, 


Bargainin 


gan after police tried to cleary 
path through picket lines forg 
locomotive moving two flatcars ig 
the plant. 7 


The 2,400 UAW members | 
strike since Oct. 20 against the 
troit . pod of Ex-Cell-O Corp ja 


ah nag a <p ne aaa 


az 


69-82-z 
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hich: 


parts manufacturer, have ratifiell 
new three-year pact patterned aim 
last fall’s settlement with the 
Three” of the auto industry. 
UAW locals at remaining § 
Cell-O plants across the coum 
agreed to similar terms in reg™ 
weeks in setlemenfs reached ong 
individual plant basis. 


mutual participation and joint 


sponsibility by labor and management, George: T. Brown, assist” ™ 


to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, told the annual conference of 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. ‘ 


Brown and representatives of ®— 
management, medicine and nurs- 
ing gave the conference “pre- 
scriptions” for ‘preserving the’ 
eyesight of industtial workers, 
The key to success, he main- 
tained, is cooperation between 
labor and management. _ 

“The principal stumbling block 
is. the improper attitude of man- 
agement and labor,” he said. _ 

“Some firms are satisfied to rec- 
ognize the logical conclusion that 
every employe. values his eyesight; 
to order identical gogles by the 
gross; to publicize an edict that all 
employes must wear goggles; and 
to pay high insurance rates. 

“Other firms do even less. They 
emphasize the smallness of their 
work force; the high cost of pro- 


= 


| viding an effective sight cons 
tion program; the pressure_of of 
problems. a 
“On the side of the workers,j 
too fgequently, is unquesticnil ; 
acceptance that safety in gene 
and sight conservation in particul M4 
are the exclusive responsibility@ 
the employer; that his attitudes§ 
dicate he is not too concerned; 
he has handed down his edig 
now let him enforce them; that# 
goggles are uncomfortable and@ 
good, anyhow; that the product™ 
requirements can’t be met if he & 
to bother about safety rules. | 
“The net result is well know 
management blames labor andi 
bor blames management, and @™ 


conservation fails.” 
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